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THE  LULL  FAMILY  IN  EUROPE 

HPHE  first  record  of  a  Lull  family  that  we  have  been  able  to 
■*■  find  dates  back  six  hundred  years  and  is  placed,  geograph- 
ically, on  the  island  of  Majorica,  one  of  the  Balearic  group, 
off  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  Mediterannean  sea.  The 
Lulls  were  then  a  distinguished  Catalonia  family  of  wealth  and 
high  position.  Many  of  them  had  fought  in  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades.  The  name  was  then  spelled  Lulli,  or  Lully.  Of  this 
family  only  one  member  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  prominence,  but  this  man  who  has  been  called 
"The  most  remarkable  character  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice. 

Raymond  Lull,  the  first  Christian  Missionary  to  the  Mos- 
lems, known  in  his  time  as  the  enlightened  doctor,  was  born 
in  Palma,  a  pretty  town  with  narrow  streets  on  the  island  of 
Majorica,  in  the  year  1235.  At  an  early  age  he  became  an 
officer  in  the  court  of  Kirig  James  of  Arragon,  where  he  lived 
for  several  years  the  gay  life  of  a  knight,  and  was  court  poet 
and  musician,  playing  the  cithern  with  skill. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  as  he  one  day  sat  com- 
posing a  song  to  a  fair  lady,  he  saw  a  vision  of  divine  Love 
and  the  crucified  Savior,  and  could  compose  no  more  that 
night.  Attempting  to  finish  the  song  a  few  days  later,  he 
again  saw  the  vision,  and  felt  that  he  must  desert  his  gay  life 
and  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

After  a  long  season  of  retirement  and  meditation,  part  of 
which  was  spent  in  a  cell,  he  decided  that  he  was  called  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedans.  Accordingly  he  sold 
his  property,  giving  it  to  the  poor,  reserving  only  enough  to 
supply  his  family,  and  began  a  nine  years1  course  of  study 
and  preparation,  mastering  the  Arabic  language. 

He  next  established  a  missionary  training  school  and  tried 
to  get  the  powers  at  Rome  interested  in  the  founding  of  other 
schools,  but  received  no  encouragement.     Finally  in   1291,  at 
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the  age  of  56,  Lull  decided  to  go  as  a  missionary.  His  passage 
was  engaged,  his  books  and  luggage  were  on  board  and  his 
courage  failed.  His  baggage  was  removed  and  the  ship  sailed 
without  him.  Then  he  suffered  remorse  and  contrition  until 
he  was  physically  prostrated  and  was  ill  for  some  time.  Finally 
health  returned  and  with  courage  renewed  he  set  sail.  Arriv- 
ing in  Tunis  he  attempted  to  convert  the  Moslems,  using  the 
arguments  he  had  been  so  many  years  preparing.  The  Moham- 
medans, however,  were  as  eager  to  convert  him  as  he  to  con- 
vert them.  As  a  result  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  death.  After  some  time  he  effected  an  escape 
and  returned  to  Europe. 

Again  he  went  to  Africa  and  again  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  finally  was  banished.  At  last,  in  1314,  although  almost 
80  years  old,  he  again  carried  the  war  into  Africa.  He  taught 
secretly  for  nearly  a  year,  then  made  bold  to  teach  in  the 
public  market.  Fanatics  recognized  him,  and  he  was  stoned 
to  death.  His  life  and  teachings  were  many  hundred  years 
in  advance  of  his  time.  Born  in  an  age  when  it  was  held 
that  religion  should  be  bestowed  by  force  of  arms,  he  advo- 
cated the  offering  of  his  own  life.  Had  the  Catholic  church 
but  followed  his  example,  who  can  estimate  the  difference  in 
the  world's  history?  He  left  several  thousand  works  besides 
his  books  on  missions,  including  studies  in  general  arts,  phil- 
osophy, medicine,  etc. 

Another  Lull  or  Lully,  Jean  Baptiste,  appears  in  history  in 
the  17th  century.  He  was  a  Florentine,  the  son  of  a  miller, 
who  inherited  a  gift  for  music  and  was  trained  by  a  monk  in 
the  use  of  the  guitar.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  taken  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  but  lacking  personal  beauty,  he  was  de- 
graded to  the  kitchen  as  scullion.  All  his  desire  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  violin.  Finally  his  remarkable  playing 
attracted  attention,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
court  violinists.  Then  he  began  to  compose,  and  nineteen 
operas  are  now  credited  to  him,  none  of  which  are  now  per- 
formed. He  became  known  and  remembered  as  the  founder 
of  the  French  dramatic  music.  He  died  in  1687,  aged  54, 
having  amassed  a  great  fortune. 
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THE  LULLS  IN  AMERICA 

By  Katherine  Mills  Hamilton 

Just  when  the  Lulls  first  came  to  America  is  unknown  to 
the  present  historian.  But  it  seems  reasonable  from  what  can 
be  learned,  to  suppose  that  the  family  were  represented  in 
this  country  before  the  year  1660,  but  how  long  before  that 
year  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  state.  Records  of  Ipswich. 
Mass.,  say  that  one  Thomas  Lull  was  a  voter  in  town  affairs 
in  1679.  He  died  in  1719..  aged  82  years.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  the  Lulls  first  settled  in  Byfield,  Mass.  In  the 
town  records  of  Ipswich,  which  is  situated  not  far  from 
Byfield,  may  be  found  today  recorded  the  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  of  no  less  than  forty  people  of  the  name  of  Lull 
between  the  years  1689  and  1789. 

Mr.  Warren  Lull  of  New  Berlin  remembers  hearing  his 
grandfather  and  father  say  that  the  family  first  settled  some- 
where near  Boston,  but  that  the  land  was  poor,  and  later  many 
of  them  pushed  on  west,  that  is  into  western  Massachusetts 
and  up  into  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  on  into  New 
York.  There  is  now  but  a  single  family  descended  from  the 
Lulls  in  that  section  of  Massachusetts  where  the  family  first 
are  supposed  to  have  settled,  and  this  family  occupy  the  old 
homestead  farm  in  Byfield.  The  present  owner  is  Mr.  Dudley 
Gorham  Tenney  of  Georgetown,  whose  daughter,  Miss  Anne 
Lull  Tenney,  writes  us  that  the  old  Lull  farm  became  a  part 
of  their  farm  by  the  marriage  of  her  grandmother,  who  was 
born  in  the  old  Lull  House  at  Byfield,  to  her  grandfather 
Tenney. 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  we  give  an  illustration  dl 
the  Old  Lull  House  which  was  built  at  Byfield  as  early  as 
1660,  and  careful  inquiry  and  investigation  among  town 
records  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  this  house  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Benjamin  Lull  who  with  his  five  stalwart 
sons  settled  in  the  Butternut  Valley  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  whose  descendants  formed  the  Lull  Associa- 
tion, which  met  annually  for  several  years  in  social  reunion 
to  keep  alive  the  memories  of  the  past  and  strengthen  the  ties 
of  family  kinship. 

The  Old  Lull  House,  named  after  the  family  in  whos^ 
possession  it  has  been  for  200  years,  stood  in  Byfield,  a  shor* 
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distance  from  Newburyport.  It  was  built  as  early  as  1660 
with  timbers  and  sheathing  sufficient  to  resist  a  modern  bom- 
bardment, instead  of  a  flight  of  stoneheaded  arrows  from  the 
bows  of  the  wild  men  of  its  early  days.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  massacre  by  the  savages  of  Chaplain  Goodrich  of  the 
garrison,  who  was  shot  while  at  prayer  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
the  ball  passing  through  the  first  window  on  the  right  of  the 
front  door.  His  grave  is  underneath  the  tree  which  is  seen 
in  the  picture  on  the  right  side  of  the  house. 

The  house  was  torn  down  about  the  year  1877,  and  the 
present  postmaster  at  Byfield  writes  that  he  well  remembers 
the  house,  and  also  gives  us  the  date  when  it  was  torn  down. 
The  timbers  were  of  white  oak,  from  a  foot  to  twenty  inches 
square.  The  space  between  the  posts  was  filled  with  brick, 
which  is  exposed  where  the  boarding  has  fallen  off,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  double 
course  of  boards  of  the  same  indestructible  wood  as  the  timbers 
of  the  frame.  When  the  house  was  torn  down  it  was  found 
that  these  timbers  had  become  hardened  to  about  the  con- 
sistency of  iron.  The  huge  chimneys  contained  bricks  enough 
to  build  quite  a  block  of  modern  houses.  While  it  is  quite 
probable  that  this  house  was  not  built  by  the  Lulls,  it  is 
certain  that  it  came  into  their  possession  probably  during  the 
century  in  which  it  was  built,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
writer  of  the  following  sketch,  which  was  published  with  the 
original  engraving  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  was  a  Lull,  and 
that  his  grandfather,  mentioned  toward  the  close  of  the  sketch, 
was  also  a  Lull. 

Thus  runs  the  tale:  Cantowit  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
chief  of  the  Quescacunquen  tribe  of  Indians,  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Parker  River,  where  their  remains  and  many 
interesting  relics  of  them  are  still  found  in  great .  numbers. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Goodrich  by  his  natural 
talents  and  his  fidelity  to  the  English,  and  so  became  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  house,  though  Goodrich  began  at  last  to  mis- 
trust, more  to  seek  the  society  of  his  daughter  Anna,  a  girl 
of  fourteen  years,  than  to  profit  by  the  endeavors  of  the 
chaplain  to  convert  him  from  the  errors  of  paganism.  Once 
when  the  good  man  was  enlarging  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
"New  Jerusalem"  and  of  the  angelic  inhabitants,  Cantowit 
interrupted  him  with  the  question,  "Do  the  angles  look  like 
Anna?" 
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Goodrich  did  not  aspire  to  an  alliance  with  the  sachem's 
family,  and  was  at  last  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble- 
some pertinacity  with  which  the  Indian  pressed  his  suit,  to 
forbid  him  the  house. 

This  slight  his  majesty  (?)  laid  up  in  his  heart  for  future 
reference.  About  a  year  after  this  the  attack  on  the  house 
was  planned  by  the  New  Hampshire  Indians,  a  tribe  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Quescacunquens;  but  whether  they  were 
incited  to  it  by  Cantowit,  or  whether  it  was  a  quarrel  of  their 
own  in  which  our  hero  subsequently  took  a  hand  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  ends,  is  not  known.  At  any  rate 
he  was  in  their  confidence,  and  held  a  hand  in  the  game  which 
took  the  "queen  of  hearts."  After  the  massacre  of  the  father 
the  daughter  was  taken  captive  and  carried  first  to  New  Hamp- 
shire,  and  afterward,  to  elude  pursuit,  to  Canada,  with  her 
Indian  lover  either  in  the  company  of  her  captors  or  follow- 
ing fast  behind. 

Time  and  the  presence  of  the  handsome  young  chief  as- 
suaged  at  length  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  father,  and  her 
own  exile,  and  on  Cantowit's  consenting  to  adopt  the  habits 
of  civilization,  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  for  more  than 
three  score  and  ten  years  lived  with  him  as  his  wife. 

At  the  age  of  ninety  years,  after  Cantowit  was  dead,  and 
his  tribe  extinct,  she  bade  adieu  to  her  adopted  home,  and 
traveled  back  to  the  home  of  her  childhood. 

The  grandfather  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  then  a  boy  of 
a  dozen  years,  led  her  through  the  once  familiar  rooms  of  the 
old  house,  and  out  to  her  father's  grave.  Strangers  dwelt  in 
those  rooms.  Strangers  occupied  the  lands  around  which  were 
rightfully  her  husband's  inheritance;  and  the  stranger's  plow- 
share had  even  disturbed  the  sod  over  the  grave  of  her  sire. 
Everything  was  changed.  She  remained  for  an  hour  in  a 
state  of  intense  abstraction,  then  turning  to  my  grandfather 
with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  she  said:  'There  is  something  wrong 
here — I  must  go  home."  She  would  have  started  the  same 
night  back  to  Canada,  but  was  of  course  prevented,  as  the 
neighbors  saw  she  was  exhausted  from  travel,  and  that  death 
at  best  was  not  far  off.  She  retired  to  rest  that  night  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  lifeless  in 
he'r  bed.     She  had  gone  home. 
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THE  VERMONT  LULLS 
By  Thomas  C.   Lull 

Two  localities  of  the  United  States  have  claimed,  and  are 
still  claiming  the  Vermont  Lulls,  namely,  the  graveyards  of 
Hartland  and  Windsor  and  the  fields  of  the  great  West.  For 
150  years  Vermont  has  been  rearing  up  a  countless  host  of 
young  men,  only  to  have  them  desert  her  for  the  larger  and 
richer  fields  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Middle  States, 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  even  beyond.  As  the  father  of  the  Lull 
family  in  Vermont  was  the  first  white  man  to  settle  on  the 
Connecticut  river  north  of  what  is  now  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
then  merely  a  log  fort  garrisoned  by  a  scant  dosen  of  Pro- 
vincial troops,  so  his  descendants  have  been  the  first  to  push 
out  and  do  their  full  share  in  the  settlement  of  the  West, 
moving  westward  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups  and 
families.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  number  who  are  left  can 
be  counted  almost  on  the  fingers  of  a  hand? 

Captain  Timothy  Lull,  the  founder  of  our  family  in  Ver- 
mont, was  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1731.  He 
came  of  good  Puritan  stock,  his  ancestors  having  arrived  at 
Ipswich  town  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  At  that  place  they  flourished  and  mul- 
tiplied and  in  the  course  of  time  began  to  wander  forth  in 
search  of  fresh  fields  for  adventure  and  profit.  So  in  1790 
or  before,  we  find,  besides  the  colony  of  Lulls  in  Massachusetts, 
a  considerable  colony  at  Hartland  and  Windsor  in  Vermont; 
another  in  the  Suncook  Valley  of  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
in  Connecticut;  besides  the  flourishing  family  in  the  Butternut 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  founded  by  a  brother  of  Captain  Timothy  Lull 
— Benjamin  Lull,  senior. 

Timothy  Lull  could  not  have  remained  long  at  Concord, 
for  in  1755  we  find  him  enlisting  in  the  Kings  armies  for  the 
last  French  and  Indian  war,  from  Ware,  Hampshire  county, 
Mass.  He  served  in  nearly  every  campaign  until  the  close 
of  the  war  in  the  fall  of  1760,  at  which  time  it  is  thought 
he  moved  with  his  family  to  Springfield.  Previous  to  this 
time  and  in  fact,  until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Parish  in 
March,  1763,  ceding  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  all  who  had 
ventured  far  up  the  Connecticut  north  of  the  Massachusetts 
line   had   been   massacred   by   the   Indians   or   forced   to  Jflee. 
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for  their  lives  to  more  settled  and  better  protected  parts. 
Timothy  Lull,  during  his  service  in  the  army  had,  doubtless, 
passed  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  across  Ver- 
mont to  Crown  Point,  by  the  old  Crown  Point  military  road, 
more  than  once  and  had  observed  the  beauty  of  the  river  valley 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  many  parts.  As  a  result  we 
find  him,  with  his  family,  in  the  spring  of  1763  as  far  north 
as  Fort  Dummer,  just  over  the  Massachusetts  line  in  Vermont, 
waiting  for  the  signing  of  the  treaty  mentioned  above,  and 
for  some  sign  of  spring  to  make  the  river  navigable  and  under- 
taking less  arduous.  How  he  performed  the  journey  and  what 
measure  of  success  attended  his  efforts  in  subduing  the  wilder- 
ness is  told  briefly  by  Zadoc  Thompson,  Vermont's  first  his- 
torian, as  follows: 

"The  settlement  of  Hartland  was  commenced  in  May,  1763, 
by  Timothy  Lull,  from  Dummerston  in  this  State:  At  this 
time  there  were  no  inhabitants  on  Connecticut  river  north  of 
Charlestown,  then  Fort  No.  4.  Mr.  Lull  moved  into  town  in 
the  following  manner :  Having  purchased  a  log  canoe,  he 
proceeded  in  that  up  the  Connecticut  river  with  his  furniture 
and  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  children.  He  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  brook  in  Hartland,  where  he 
landed  his  family,  tied  his  canoe  and  breaking  a  junk  bottle 
in  the  presence  of  his  little  family,  named  the  stream  "Lull 
Brook, "  by  which  name  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  He 
proceeded  up  the  brook  about  a  mile  to  a  log  cabin  which  had 
been  previously  erected  near  the  present  site  of  Hartland 
village.  Here  he  spent  his  days  and  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  81  years.  His  son  Timothy,  lately  deceased,  was  the  first 
child  born  in  town.  He  was  born  in  December,  1764,  on 
which  occasion  the  midwife  was  drawn  by  the  father  from 
Charlestown  upon  the  ice,  a  distance  of  23  miles,  upon  a 
handsled.  Mr.  Lull  had  to  suffer  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships for  several  years;  but  possessing  a  strong  constitution 
and  vigorous  mind,  he  overcame  all  obstacles,  accumulated  a 
handsome  property,  lived  respected,  and  died  generally  la- 
mented." 

The  town  was  organized  in  1767,  four  years  after  the  first 
settlement,  and  Timothy  Lull  was  chosen  its  first  Treasurer 
and  Constable,  which  offices,  with  others  of  importance,  he 
held  for  many  years.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Congress  of  New  York,  which  had 
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jurisdiction  over  this  part  of  the  State  at  that  time,  a  Captain 
in  Col.  Joseph  Marsh's  Upper  Regiment  of  Cumberland  county, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  several  years  at  least  and  prob- 
ably throughout  the  war.  Sometime  after  the  war  he  built 
what  was  known  as  the  "Lull  Tavern,"  near  the  site  of  the 
cabin  in  which  he  first  lived.  Here  with  his  son,  Major 
Timothy,  Jr.,  he  kept  tavern  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  old 
tavern  was  long  since  destroyed,  but  I  have  talked  with  a 
very  old  man,  who  is  drawing  out  his  days  in  Hartland,  the 
home  of  his  youth,  who  remembers  the  building  in  its  later 
days.  The  bar  room  was  sheathed  with  soft  pine  boards  and  in 
one  corner  could  be  seen  the  marks  of  many  bayonets,  where, 
on  a  certain  historic  occasion  a  band  of  rioters,  three  score 
strong,  enroute  to  Windsor  to  break  up  the  County  court, 
had  leaned  their  muskets  while  they  strengthened  their  courage 
with  Capt.  Timothy's  good  New  England  rum.  While  they 
were  pleasantly  engaged  in  drinking  to  the  health  of  each- 
other  and  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  the  house  was 
quietly  surrounded  by  Col.  Benjamin  Wait,  sheriff  of  the 
county,  with  about  200  militia  troops,  and  a  desperate  fight 
ensued,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  rioters  and  the  fining 
of  many  of  them.  In  this  affair  the  Lulls  took  no  part  other 
than  the  party  of  thrifty  inn  keepers. 

Captain  Timothy  was  an  extensive  land  owner  in  Hartland, 
as  were  nearly  all  of  his  sons.  The  old  land  record  books  of 
that  period  are  filled  with  the  records  of  deeds  to  and  from 
the  Lulls.  The  record  books  of  Windsor  also  contain  many 
records  of  a  similar  nature. 

Timothy  Lull  died  in  September,  1811.  In  a  state  paper 
occurred  this  obituary  notice:  "Died,  at  Hartland,  on  Tues- 
day last,  Captain  Timothy  Lull,  aged  81.  He  was  an  in- 
dustrious, enterprising,  worthy  citizen  and  the  -first  settler  on 
Connecticut  river  between  Charlestown  (No.  4)  and  the 
Upper  Coos.  He  has  left  a  numerous  and  respectable  family 
of  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  amounting 
in  all  to  103,  to  lament  his  loss." 

I  fear  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  life  and  his- 
tory of  each  of  these  descendants  of  old  Timothy  Lull.  Most 
of  them  spent  some  part  of  their  lives  in  Hartland,  as  the 
records  of  town  affairs  show,  then  suddenly  their  names  will 
disappear,  and  no  one  can  say  whither  their  wandering  fancy 
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led  them  or  where  their  bones  now  lie,  except  for  the  general 
and  oft  repeated  explanation  that  they  "went  west."  Of 
course,  who  did  remain  in  Hartland  and  Windsor  I  will  tell 
you  a  little. 

Zenos  Lull  was  Timothy's  oldest  son  and  was  one  of  the 
four  children  who  came  up  the  Connecticut  with  him  in  a  log 
canoe.  He  was  born  at  Ware,  Mass.,  Nov.  30th,  1759,  and 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  industry  and  thrift,  for 
when  still  a  boy  he  purchased  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Windsor, 
near  the  Hartland  line.  When  war  broke  out  in  1775,  Zenos 
was  not  quite  16  years  of  age,  yet  he  considered  himself  old 
enough  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  joining  at  the 
first  opportunity,  the  celebrated  band  of  Green  Mountain  Boys 
under  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner.  An  old  history  of 
Windsor  has  this  to  say:  "The  fame  of  Seth  Warner's  regi- 
ment was  shared  by  men  of  this  town.  After  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
by  Allen,  Capt.  John  Grant  came  to  Windsor  for  recruits  in 
the  summer  of  1775.  Among  those  who  enlisted  under  him 
were  Asahel  Smith,  Joshua  Slayton,  John  Heath,  Zenos  Lull 
and  William  Hunter.  Laying  down  their  sickles  for  an  old 
narrative  says  that  it  was  "reaping  time,11  they  proceeded  to 
join  their  regiment  at  Crown  Point  and  descending  the  lake 
to  Canada,  took  part  in  the  brilliant  operations  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  St.  Johns  and  Montreal,  and  in  the  flight 
of  Carlton  to  Quebec.11  This  son  remained  in  Hartland  for 
some  years  after  the  war,  rearing  up  a  large  family  of  children 
and  gaining  possession  of  a  number  of  farms.  He  seems,  on 
a  sudden,  to  have  disappeared  completely  with  his  wife  and 
family  and  to  have  disposed  of  his  real  estate.  In  other  words 
he  "went  west.11 

Joseph  Lull  was  another  son  who  went  from  Vermont  at 
an  early  date,  settling  in  Unadilla,  New  York  State.  He  was 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  serving  in  different  militia  com- 
panies of  Hartland  and  for  some  time  in  a  regiment  of  Pro- 
vincial troops  and  was  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  together 
with  a  cousin  John  Lull.  From  him  are  descended  the  Rev. 
Delos  Lull,  now  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  his  son,  also  a 
minister;  three  generations  in  one  family. 

Major  Timothy  Lull,  Jr.,  the  first  child  born  in  Hartland, 
and   in   fact   the   first   in   the   Connecticut   Valley   north   of 
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Charlestown,  was  a  soldier  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, marching  to  the  defense  of  Oxford  and  Haverhill  when 
attacked  by  the  British  and  Indians  and  also  to  the  burning  of 
Royaltown.  Although  but  16  years  of  age,  in  1781,  he  served 
for  several  months  in  a  company  of  Rangers.  He  was  a 
prominent  man  in  the  affairs  of  Hartland  and  a  tavern- 
keeper  with  his  father  and  carried  on  the  business  after  the 
latter 's  death.  He  was  married  but  I  have  never  heard  that 
he  left  any  children.  He  became  a  Major  in  the  State  Militia 
and  saw  service  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  lived  to  an  old  age, 
dying  about  the  year  1830,  I  believe. 

Col.  Jesse  Lull,  another  son  of  Timothy  Lull,  Sr.,  born  in 
1769,  spent  the  latter  half  of  his  life  in  Windsor,  where  he 
built,  about  the  year  1800,  a  large  and  substantial  brick  house, 
one  of  the  best  in  Windsor  village  today.  In  early  life  he 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  commissioned  by 
George  Washington's  own  hand,  and  took  part  in  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  Indian  fighting  of  that  time.  He  was 
possessed  of  an  unusually  good  education  for  that  day,  and 
after  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army  he  became  the 
schoolmaster  of  Windsor  and  a  Colonel  in  the  militia,  as  well 
as  an  extensive  landowner  and  business  man.  Like  all  the 
Vermont  Lulls,  he  was~~very  tall  and  straight  and  many  tales 
have  come  down  in  Windsor  of  his  courtly  bearing,  his 
courtesy  and  wit.  Probably  the  greatest  public  event  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  Windsor  was  the  occasion  of  Lafayette's  visit 
to  Vermont  in  1825.  He  came  from  Boston  by  way  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  and  entered  the  State  across  the  Cornish  bridge 
at  Windsor.  Preparations  to  receive  him  had  been  going 
forward  for  weeks  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  for  many 
miles  around  had  gathered  to  extend  a  greeting  to  their 
country's  friend.  I  have  a  description  of  his  arrival,  written 
by  one  who  was  present  and  an  eye-witness,  Sewell  Cutting, 
D.D.,  of  New  York  City.  He  says:  "Near  the  Cornish 
bridge  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  barouche  in  which  he  entered 
Vermont,  when  Colonel  Jesse  Lull,  the  most  courtly  man  in 
Windsor,  mounting  on  a  bay  horse,  gave  him  a  welcome,  and 
then,  leading  the  escort,  brought  him,  through  thronging  multi- 
tudes, to  the  balcony  of  Pettes1  Coffee  House,  and  in  the  sight 
of  the  great  crowd,  presented  him  to  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness, 
governor  of  the  State,  who  had  come  from  Montpelier  to 
receive  him.11 
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The  distinction  of  being  styled  the  "courtliest  man  in  Wind- 
sor" must  have  had  a  greater  significance  in  those  days  when 
men  were  more  ceremonious  and  perhaps  more  courteous  than 
in  our  day  and  generation.  In  Windsor,  at  that  time,  were 
many  eminent  men;  men  of  birth,  breeding  and  education; 
lawyers,  judges,  doctors  and  military  men  who  have  left 
monuments  behind  them  in  the  shape  of  large  and  substantial 
mansion  houses,  which  give  us  of  the  present  generation  some 
little  idea  of  the  pomp  in  which  they  once  lived  and  moved. 
Surely  to  have  been  the  courtliest  among  such  a  courtly  throng 
must  have  been  distinction  enough  for  any  man. 

There  is  another  little  incident  connected  with  Lafayette's 
visit  to  Vermont  which  Dr.  Cutting  did  not  relate  in  his 
narrative,  but  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  past 
generation  and  is  occasionally  told  today.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  procession  at  Pettes'  Coffee  House  a  little  hitch  occurred 
in  the  proceedings,  and  Gov.  Van  Ness  did  not  appear  on  the 
broad  porch  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  During  this  wait  La- 
fayette and  Col.  Jesse  stood  at  the  head  of  the  steps  between 
two  large  white  pillars,  or  columns,  both  very  straight  and  the 
Colonel,  certainly,  very  tall.  By  one  of  these  pillars  stood  in 
full  uniform,  Joel  Lull,  Jr.,  who  was  captain  of  the  Jefferson 
Artillery,  and  by  the  other  pillar  stood  his  brother,  Lyman 
Lull,  Captain  of  the  Windsor  Company  of  Infantry,  also  in 
full  uniform.  These  two  companies  were  acting  as  escort  to 
the  Marquis,  and  their  captains  were  given  these  posts  of 
honor  during  the  proceedings.  Joel  was  possessed  with  a  sense 
of  humor  and  as  the  wait  grew  tiresome  he  leaned  towards 
his  brother,  with  a  wink,  and  pointing  his  thumb  towards 
Lafayette  and  the  Colonel,  said  in  a  very  audible  whisper, 
"Pillars  of  State."  The  Colonel,  almost  overcome  with  wrath, 
turned  on  his  nephew  and  ejaculated,  "You  damned  impudent 
scoundrel,  you  ought  to  be  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt  for 
your  impudence,"  which  brought  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the 
audience  and  confusion  to  the  culprit. 

Here  is  another  story  which  we  frequently  hear  repeated: 
Various  dignitaries  of  the  time,  retired  army  officers,  gentle- 
men of  leisure  and  accomplished  wits,  were  accustomed  to  meet 
at  the  coffee  house  for  an  1 1  o'clock  drink.  Col.  Jesse  was 
usually  among  them.  The  top  of  his  head  in  later  life  was 
about  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  ball,  and  a  young  wag  remarked, 
"Why,  Colonel,  the  flies  can  never  trouble  you  much.     If  one 
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should  light  on  your  head  he  would  slip  up."  "Huh,  huh, 
God  bless  my  soul,  young  man,"  said  the  Colonel,  "if  one 
should  light  on  your  head  he'd  slump  in."  These  are  but 
samples  of  the  reminiscenses  which  are  sometimes  passed 
around  among  the  old  men  in  Windsor,  who  heard  them  from 
their  fathers.  Of  all  the  old  Windsor  characters  of  one 
hundred  and  more  years  ago,  Col.  Jesse  Lull  is  probably  the 
most  popular  and  most  frequently  recalled. 

His  two  sons,  Henry  P.  and  Lewis  R.,  are  both  dead,  the 
first  dying  in  Windsor  and  the  last  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  for  many  years. 

Joab,  another  son,  was  a  farmer  in  Hartland,  near  the  Wind- 
sor line.  He  has  a  grandson,  Albourne  Lull,  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  and  a  granddaughter  in  Rutland.  I  think  he  left 
Hartland  before  he  died  but  where  he  re-established  himself 
I  cannot  say. 

Asa,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  elder  Timothy,  lived 
at  Hartland  Four  Corners  village,  about  one  mile  from  Hart- 
land  village  proper.  Here  he  built  a  large  house  and  con- 
ducted it  as  a  tavern,  and  was  also  interested  in  various  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  He  had  four  sons:  Zera,  Alba,  Levi 
and  Austin.  Zera  and  ^Alba  kept  the  store  at  the  Four 
Corners  in  the  'lOs.  They  were  enterprising  business  men. 
I  have  old  newspapers  of  the  time  in  which  they  occupy  a 
column  or  more  in  advertising  their  wares.  They  also  owned 
and  traded  in  saw  mills,  grist  mills,  dams  on  Lull  brook,  farms 
and  a  huge  brick  tavern  half  way  to  Woodstock.  Alba  went 
West  about  1840  and  Zera  went  to  Woodstock  to  conduct 
the  county  jail.  Levi  reared  a  family  in  Vermont  and  then 
moved  to  Wisconsin  with  it.  Austin,  the  youngest  son,  reared 
a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters  in  Hartland,  and 
took  them  all  to  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1852.  One 
of  the  sons  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shilo. 

Titus  owned  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  his  brother  Joab.  He 
had  four  children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Morris,  the 
oldest  son,  was  my  grandfather.  He  bought  a  farm  in  Wind- 
sor in  1855,  which  is  now  owned  by  his  son  George  D.,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hill  farms  in  town.  He  was  a 
mason  by  trade  and  a  strong  substantial  man  and  good  citizen. 
His  oldest  son  Henry  died  in  the  army  in  1862.  Sumner,  my 
father,  was  employed  in  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Spring- 
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field,  Mass.,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  making  the  old  spring- 
field  rifle.  He  promptly  enlisted  but  was  thrown  out  owinsr 
to  the  fact  that  a  barrel-cutter  had  taken  away  a  part  of  his 
right  hand,  leaving  him  unable  to  manipulate  a  musket.  He 
was  warden  of  the  Vermont  State  Prison  for  years,  and  as 
such  had  many  interesting  and  exciting  experiences.  At  the 
age  of  23  years  he  stood  six  feet,  four  and  one-half  inches  in 
his  stockings  and  weighed  about  230  pounds.  It  is  told  of 
him  that  he  would  raise  the  front  end  of  a  horse  power  with 
his  hands  to  the  proper  position  for  blocking  up.  His  oldest 
son  Morris,  after  graduating  from  Dartmouth,  taught  for  ten 
years  in  Honolulu  and  California,  and  is  now  a  civil  engineer, 
having  a  responsible  position  with  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
at  Oakland.  A  daughter  Bessie  is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  and  a  teacher  of  German,  having  studied  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig  in  Germany.  George  D.  Lull,  youngest 
son  of  Morris,  and  the  only  one  now  living  has  a  son,  Robert 
D.,  in  Amherst  college. 

Dr.  Almon  Lull,  another  son  of  Titus  Lull,  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  Mexican  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1849  he 
traveled  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  prairie  schooner, 
becoming  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Berkeley,  where  he 
died  some  years  ago.  He  accumulated  a  substantial  fortune  on 
the  coast  and  my  brother  is  now  engaged  in  tracing  some  of 
his  descendants  there.  Robert  B.,  the  other  son  of  Titus,  was 
an  hotel  man  in  Claremont,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  left  an  adopted  son,  who  still  lives  at 
Claremont. 

Joel  Lull,  the  last  of  Timothy  Lull  Sr.'s  children,  early 
moved  to  Windsor,  where  he  owned  a  beautiful  home  near 
the  Hart  land  line.  He  was  for  years  constable  of  Windsor, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  and  also  held  the  office 
of  selectman  for  many  years.  He  lived  to  an  old  age  and 
is  buried,  with  his  wife,  Thankful  Dodge,  in  the  old  south 
burying  ground  at  Windsor,  where  are  buried  his  brother, 
Colonel  Jesse,  and  his  nephew  Morris,  with  their  wives  and 
part  of  their  families. 

Joel,  Jr.,  his  oldest  son,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Windsor.  He  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county  for  some 
years,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1838  he  disposed  of 
his  property  and  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  cap- 
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tain  of  the  police  department.  About  1870  he  gave  up  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  Chicago  police  force  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  great  Pinkerton's  National  Detective  Agency. 
He  was  detailed  by  them  to  look  into  a  train  robbery  com- 
mitted by  the  notorious  gang  of  Younger  brothers  and,  getting 
trace  of  the  band  of  outlaws  and  murderers,  he  attacked  them 
single  handed  and  succeeded  in  killing  John  Younger  outright 
and  wounding  a  brother,  but  was  himself  mortally  wounded 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  His  widow,  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Asa  Aikens  of  Windsor,  died  about  three  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  98  years. 

Martin,  another  son  of  Joel  Lull,  died  at  an  early  age,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  several  children,  all  of  whom  moved  to  Wis- 
consin. His  son,  E.  P.  Lull,  U.S.N.,'  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1851.  After  graduating  from  that  institution  he 
was  called  back  as  in  instructor  in  swordsmanship  and  became, 
later,  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Academy.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the  sloop  of  war,  Roanoke,  and 
took  part  in  the  engagement  of  Hatteras  Inlet  and  other  minor 
naval  battles.  He  was  again  ordered  back  to  the  Academy 
and  forced  to  remain  there  until  1864,  when  he  was  relieved 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  the  war, 
Mobile  Bay.  In  this  battle  he  was  Executive  Officer  of  the 
sloop  of  war,  Brooklyn,  which  led  Admiral  Farragut's  fleet 
into  Mobile  Bay  on  the  morning  of  August  5th,  1864.  All 
through  the  battle  he  stood  on  the  tower  of  his  ship  in  plain 
view  of  the  enemy  and,  although  his  vessel  was  riddled  with 
shot  and  shell  (over  1,100  pounds  of  lead  and  iron  being 
extracted  from  her  deck  and  sides  after  the  battle)  and  one 
man  in  every  ten  on  board  was  killed,  he  escaped  without  a 
scratch.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  rebel  ironclad 
Tennessee  captured  in  this  battle,  and  commanded  various 
other  warships  during  his  career.  After  the  war  he  was  or- 
dered back  to  the  Naval  Academy  where  he  taught,  at  various 
times,  modern  languages,  tactics,  gunnery  and  ordinance,  engi- 
neering, etc.  He  was  hydrographic  inspector  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Coast  Survey  for  many  years  and  was  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land  in  his  department.  In  1872  Captain 
Lull  was  given  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  lay  out  for 
the  Government  a  course  for  a  ship  canal  through  Nicauragua, 
and  in  1875  he  located  and  made  the  first  survey  of  the  present 
course  of  the  Panama  Canal.     Each  of  these  expeditions  occu- 
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pied  about  six  months  time  and  imposed  upon  him  and  his 
command  untold  hardships  and  labor,  yet  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  the  expedition  in  both  cases  and  that  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  life.  Capt.  Lull  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies  and  had  earned  the  degree  of  A.M., 
confirmed  upon  him  by  Princeton  University.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  51  years  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  in  command  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  that  place.  A  son,  Richard  S.  Lull,  Ph.D.,  is 
head  of  the  geological  department  of  Yale  College  and  a 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Brigadier- General  Cockran  of  the 
United  States  army,  retired. 

I  have  not  mentioned  all  of  the  Vermont  branch  of  the 
family  in  this  sketch.  I  have  endeavored  to  present  a  slight 
picture  of  Timothy  Lull  and  his  sons  and  such  of  their  de- 
scendants as  had  any  events  of  especial  interest  connected 
with  their  lives.  Many  whom  I  have  not  mentioned  have 
been  good,  industrious,  thrifty  farmers  in  Hartland  for  a  part 
of  their  lives  at  least,  and  then  have  moved  on  to  follow  the 
same  occupation  in  the  more  fertile  soil  of  some  other  State. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  living  today  there  have  been  at 
least  a  dozen  families  of  Lulls  in  Hartland.  Today  there  i.«= 
not  a  person  by  that  name  in  Hartland,  and  only  two  small 
families  in  Windsor. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  Timothy  Lull  brought  to  Vermont 
an  honorable  name,  bourne  by  an  honest  and  patriotic  citizen. 
During  all  the  years  since  that  May  morning  in  1763,  when 
he  sailed  up  the  "Long  River"  in  his  log  canoe,  the  name  of 
Lull  has  stood  for  all  that  is  honest  and  best  in  men  and 
women.  Those  who  have  bourne  the  name  have  managed  their 
own  affairs  honestly  and  wisely,  and  when  called  upon  to 
mingle  in  public  affairs  have  exercised  the  same  degree  of 
honesty  and  wisdom.  They  have  been  prompt  to  respond  to 
their  country's  call  for  aid  at  all  times  and  have  fought  in 
every  important  war  in  North  America.  Those  who  bear  the 
name  in  the  future  have  certainly  a  good  example  to  look 
back  upon  and  to  spur  them  to  greater  endeavor. 

THE  NEW  YORK  LULLS 

Lulls  in  the  Butternut  Valley 

By  Catherine  Mills  Hamilton 

In  the  spring  of  1773  Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  his  wife,  five  sons 

and  one  daughter,  reached  the  valley  of  the  Butternuts.     We 
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are  creditably  informed  that  the  forefathers  of  Benjamin  Lull 
lived  in  the  old  Lull  house  in  Byfield,  Mass.  His  father  and 
mother  went  to  Hartland,  Vt.,  with  Benjamin's  older  brother, 
Timothy,  and  they  were  both  buried  there  during  the  winter 
before  Benjamin  reached  our  valley.  Their  headstones  show 
their  names  were  Beniamin  and  Eliwabeth. 

The  Benjamin  Lull  and  family  who  came  here  stopped  long 
enough  to  gain  a  residence  at  a  settlement  called  Newtown 
Martin.  This  settlement  was  on  the  frontier  at  that  time,  in 
the  present  township  of  Middlefield,  Otsego  county,  between 
Cooperstown  and  Cherry  Valley.  From  there  to  their  new 
home  in  our  valley  they  took  the  precaution  to  mark  a  trail 
through  the  forest.  This  trail  was  used  by  others  seeking  a 
home  here,  and  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  two  brave 
women  Martha  Knapp  Lull,  wife  of  Joseph,  and  her  sister 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Benjamin,  Jr.,  when  they  later  went  on 
horseback  to  Cherry  Valley  and  carried  three  children. 

From  a  letter  dictated  by  Nathan  Lull,  Jr.,  I  find  that  the 
wife  of  Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  was  Anna  Westover,  a  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Westover,  who  came  from  Virginia.  Back  in 
early  Colonial  days  a  Col.  Westover,  a  man  of  high  estate 
and  a  great  favorite  of  the  King,  settled  on  the  James  river 
and  built  a  mansion  there  that  is  still  standing.  President 
Roosevelt  visited  it  while  on  his  trip  to  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position. 

One  branch  of  this  Westover  family  moved  to  Massachusetts 
and  this  daughter  married  Jenjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  and  came  with 
their  family  and  settled  here.  There  is  a  quilt  now  kept  in 
the  Nathan  line  of  Lulls  made  from  a  dress  once  worn  by 
Anna  Westover  Lull's  mother. 

When  they  reached  here  Benjamin,  Sr.,  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  44  years  old,  and  a  giant  in  stature.  When  his  bones 
were  removed  from  the  place  where  he  was  first  buried,  back 
near  the  creek,  to  where  the  Lull  monument  now  stands  and 
re-buried,  his  skeleton  measured  six  feet  and  seven  inches,  so 
he  was  without  question  that  height,  and  some  of  our  older 
members  understand  he  was  two  inches  taller  than  that,  or 
six  feet,  nine  inches,  and  well  proportioned. 

His  sons  were  as  follows:  Benjamin,  Jr.,  22,  Joseph  18, 
Nathan  15,  Caleb  and  William,  twins,  were  12,  when  they 
reached  here.  The  sons  were  like  their  father,  very  strong 
men. 
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In  later  years  one  of  the  twins  was  the  champion  wrestler 
in  all  this  section,  when  wrestling  was  a  game  like  our  modern 
football.  A  man  came  from  a  long  distance  on  horseback  to 
try  skill  with  him.  He  by  chance  found  the  twin  brother  of 
the  champion  and  made  known  his  business.  The  brother 
thought  he  would  try  a  match  with  him  and  if  the  stranger 
was  too  much  for  him  he  would  call  his  brother  to  try  his 
skill.  He  repeatedly  laid  the  stranger  on  his  back,  and  he 
went  away  satisfied  that  the  championship  was  not  for  him, 
and  he  never  saw  the  best  man  he  came  to  try. 

When  they  came  it  appears  they  did  not  get  a  title  to  any 
land  for  two  years,  but  built  a  log  house  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Henry  Wallace  close  to  the  line  fence  between 
Wallace  and  Smith  Lasher,  and  about  50  rods  from  the  high- 
way  to  the  southeast.  A  slight  excavation  with  a  few  scat- 
tered stones  mark  the  place.  It  was  built  on  the  Wells  tract 
in  the  present  township  of  New  Lisbon. 

We  can  picture  this  sturdy  pioneer  with  his  wife,  sons  and 
daughters  penetrating  what  was  then  a  forest  wilderness  with 
perhaps  a  pair  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  wagon  loaded  with  furni- 
ture, for  a  meager  home.  He  had  a  few  tools  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  axes  to  clear  the  forest,  some  powder,  balls  and  flintlock 
muskets  for  defense  against  the  wild  beasts  and  savage  Indians, 
and  to  procure  venison,  bear  meat,  and  fowl  to  supply  the  table. 

We  will  place  them  in  about  this  order:  The  father  with 
perhaps  two  sons  well  in  advance  clearing  away  brush,  look- 
ing well  ahead  for  the  most  suitable  path,  and  for  any  lurk- 
ing beasts  or  Indians  that  might  be  a  dangerous  foe;  a  musket 
in  hand  for  ready  defense,  and  axes  for  blazing  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  selected  trail  for  the  other  members  of  the  family 
to  follow.  Another  son  driving  the  team  and  the  smaller  boys 
leading  a  cow  or  two,  and  the  women  probably  walking  beside 
or  behind  the  wagon.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  they  came  from 
near  Cooperstown  we  presume  they  came  west  to  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tienuderrah  River,  as  our  Butternut  Creek 
was  then  called.  Then  they  followed  down  until  they  reached 
this  spot  which  must  then  have  shown  the  signs  of  recent 
surveys  of  the  large  tracts,  that  had  for  a  common  corner  the 
three  butternut  trees  that  stood  but  a  few  rods  away.  Here 
he  stopped. 

Terrific  blows  with  the  axes  in  the  hands  of  these  long 
armed  woodsmen  soon  felled  the  trees  abcut  a  foot  in  diameter 
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and  cut  them  in  twenty-four  feet  lengths  for  the  sides  and 
sixteen  feet  lengths  for  the  ends  of  the  house.  These  were 
flattened  on  two  sides,  halved  together  at  the  ends,  and  placed 
one  tier  upon  another  with  clay  between  to  stop  the  cracks; 
and  so  on  until  the  house  went  up  to  about  eight  feet  high. 
The  gables  were  carried  up  to  the  peak  with  logs  flattened  in 
the  same  way  but  cut  at  the  ends  to  give  the  proner  slant  and 
held  in  place  with  a  wooden  pin  in  each  end.  The  roof  was 
made  by  putting  a  stick  twenty-four  feet  long  on  top  for  a 
ridge,  then  straight  poles  about  twelve  feet  long  laid  closely 
together  from  eaves  to  ridge  on  each  side,  and  a  thick  thatch 
made  from  the  rushes  gathered  in  some  wet  place  near  by 
were  placed  on  the  poles,  and  the  frame  was  done.  A 
rude  fire  place  built  with  large  stones  with  a  chimney  carried 
up  with  smaller  ones,  all  laid  in  blue  clay,  did  the  heating, 
cooking  and  largely  the  lighting  of  the  home.  In  a  few  days 
this  family  moved  into  their  new  house  and  began  the  work  of 
clearing  and  cultivating  the  near  by  lands  for  crops. 

The  ringing  axes  and  smoking  log  heaps  soon  made  clear- 
ings for  crops  of  corn,  buckwheat  and  other  grains,  which, 
supplemented  with  the  fish,  fowl  and  wild  game  of  the  forest, 
supplied  the  necessaries  of  life. 

We  are  quite  sure  this  work  went  forward  rapidly,  for  two 
years  later,  when  they  purchased  this  tract  of  land  an  allow- 
ance of  24  pounds  and  10  shillings  was  made  on  this  lot  for 
clearing,  cultivating  and  settling  this  900-acre  Wells  tract/' 
In  the  early  spring  of  1775  the  Lull  family  secured  deeds  to 
the  most  of  their  land. 

Although  our  county  was  not  formed  until  1792,  these 
deeds  are  on  record  in  our  County  Clerk's  office.  Four  deeds 
were  given  by  Henry  Hill  and  Ann  his  wife,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  follows:  The  farm  known  as  the  Jonathan  Moore 
(now  Wagner)  farm  to  Benjamin  Lull,  Jr.  The  Whitcomb 
farm  (now  Carrick's)  to  Joseph  Lull.  The  Butler  Gilbert 
farm  to  Nathan  Lull,  and  that  part  of  the  old  Lull  homestead 
lying  in  Hillington  Patent  and  town  of  Morris  to  Benjamin 
Lull,  Sr.  At  about  the  same  date  as  the  other  four  deeds 
two  more  are  recorded  from  Richard  Wells,  also  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  of  lands  north  of  those  four.  In 
all,  the  Lulls  owned  all  the  land  from  the  Thurston  farm 
'now  Carleton's)   south  to  and  including  part  of  the  Bowne 
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and  Wagner  farms,  which  must  be  about  1,000  acres.  All 
this  land  was  not  secured  by  the  deeds  dated  in  February, 
March  and  April,  1775,  but  was  bought  on  later.  The  son 
Caleb  always  remained  on  the  homestead  farm,  and  William 
a  few  years  later  was  married  and  owned  the  farm  where 
Wm.  H.  Harris  now  lives  and  known  as  the  Norris  Gilbert 
farm.  We  will  write  more  particularly  of  these  sons  and 
their  families.  The  letter  dictated  by  Nathan  Lull,  before 
referred  to,  states  that  the  daughter  Betsy  married  a  man 
named  McCollom,  and  as  there  are  descendants  of  the  Lulls 
named  McCollom,  we  presume  this  is  true;  but  at  this  writing 
we  can  give  no  further  authentic  information. 

The  family  of  Knapps  and  also  Thurstons  came  to  the 
Butternut  Valley  the  same  year  as  the  Lulls.  The  Knapp 
family  built  their  house  just  across  the  Butternut  creek  (then 
Tienuderrah)  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the 
Thurston's  built  about  two  miles  up  the  valley.  In  all  these 
families  there  was  a  number  of  young  people,  so  the  settle- 
memnt  numbered  about  twenty  people  of  all  ages  for  social 
intercourse. 

Historians  record  that  these  families  were  bound  together 
by  strong  ties  of  mutual  friendship  and  also  the  "tie  that 
binds  our  hearts  in  Christian  love,"  for  they  began  the  first 
year  to  hold  services  in  their  homes  for  prayer,  praise  and 
exhortation,  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  several  in 
these  families,  and  the  starting  point  of  the  present  Baptist 
church  of  Morris.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  as  we  look 
back  into  the  dim  past,  even  to  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
most  distant  man  of  whom  we  know  by  the  name  of  Lull, 
we  find  the  first  missionary  to  the  Moslems,  Raymond  Lull. 
His  historian  likens  him  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  suffered 
martyrdom  for  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  these 
pioneers  of  the  same  name  came  to  this  then  wild  forest  valley 
they  exemplified  the  same  faith  in  the  same  blessed  Lord. 

Three  years  after  their  arrival,  March  6,  1776,  the  marriage 
of  Joseph  Lull  and  Martha  Knapp  was  held,  which  was  the 
first  wedding  among  the  white  people  in  our  valley. 

We  can  picture  them  as  thus  happily  passing  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  their  stay  here,  but  severe  trials  and  new 
dangers  came  to  them  when  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  war  broke  out  and  bands  of  Indians,  Tories  and 
Continentals  began  to  pass  through  the  valley. 
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In  1777,  soon  after  Joseph  and  his  young  wife  had  settled 
on  their  farm,  a  comoany  of  British  soldiers  passed  through 
the  valley  and  obliged  the  men  to  take  oath  they  would  not 
take  up  arms  aeainst  the  King.  Their  homes  were  not 
molested  but  the  Whig  party,  noticing  their  easy  escape,  caused 
their  arrest  and  they  were  sent  to  Albany  for  trial.  They 
were  at  once  released  as  innocent. 

Soon  following  their  arrest  there  came  a  party  of  sixteen 
Oneida  and  Tuscarora  Indians  to  the  home  where  Joseph 
lived,  and  after  demanding  and  eating  supper  at  Joseph's  house 
helped  for  a  time  husk  corn  with  a  company  of  neighbors 
who  had  gathered  there.  A  little  after  midnight  these  Indians 
grabbed  the  white  men  who  were  present  and  took  them  away 
as  prisoners.  The  brothers,  Joseph,  Caleb  and  Benjamin  Lull, 
were  sent  to  Fort  Stanwix,  but  William  Lull  was  adopted  by 
an  Oneida  chief.  In  their  report  the  Indians  said,  "The 
Grasshopper,  one  of  the  Oneida  chiefs,  took  to  himself  one  of 
the  prisoners  to  live  with  him  in  his  own  family.  His  name 
is  William  Lull,  and  has  adopted  him  as  his  son.11 

The  Indians  took  horses,  clothing  and  provisions  as  much 
as  they  cared  for,  and  left  these  defenseless  women  with  three 
small  children  and  some  of  their  buildings  in  smoking  ruins. 
After  these  frightful  experiences  Martha,  Joseph's  wife,  with 
her  sister  Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin  Lull.  Jr.,  set  out  with  one 
horse  and  three  children  aged  2  months,  16  months  and  2 
years,  to  go  to  Cherry  Valley,  a  distance  of  thirtytwo  miles, 
on  horseback.  It  was  late  in  the  fall,  a  heavy  cold  rain  was 
falling  and  they  had  to  ride  alternately  and  carry  the  chil- 
dren. They  were  two  days  on  the  journey  and  almost  perished. 
At  Cherry  Valley  they  met  Joseph,  who  had  been  discharged 
at  Albany,  and  set  out  for  Dutchess  county,  which  they 
reached  after  a  long  weary  march,  where  they  staid  about  five 
years,  when  they  all  returned.  They  were  not  out  of  hearing 
from  Cherry  Valley  when  the  massacre  began  that  devastated 
that  hamlet. 

None  of  these  men  were  very  long  prisoners,  neither  was 
William  in  the  home  of  Chief  Grasshopper  for  a  great  while. 

The  records  at  Albany  show  that  Nathan  Lull  enlisted  in 
1780  under  the  command  of  Col.  Morris  Graham  and  saw 
active  service.  William  Lull  enlisted  in  the  Third  Regiment 
of  the  New  York  Line  or  Continentals,  Oct.  1,  1778,  under 
command  of   Col.   Peter   Gunsevoort.      Descendants   of   these 
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two  men  have  access  to  the  order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution.  We  are  unable  to  find  any  record  of 
service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Lull  family,  although  an  old  newspaper  clipping  reads  that 
Benjamin  Lull  and  his  five  sons  were  all  in  the  army. 

Just  the  date  and  order  of  their  return  to  this  valley  we  are 
rnable  to  find  out  definitely,  only  the  Rev.  John  Lawton,  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  Baptists  in  this  location,  said:  "In  1783 
Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  his  wife  and  one  son  returned  to  the 
settlement  and  lived  alone  through  the  winter.  In  1784  four 
more  families  returned."  We  know  they  must  have  all  re- 
turned as  early  as  1784  or  5,  to  take  up  the  work  from  which 
they  had  been  so  rudely  driven.  The  work  was  not  in  as 
good  shape  as  when  they  left  it.  The  land  was  grown  up  to 
brush,  the  buildings  were  destroyed,  the  few  articles  they 
buried  under  a  kettle,  they  were  unable  to  find  because  they 
could  not  locate  the  spot  where  they  buried  them.  But  they 
were  found  accidentally  in  more  recent  years. 

After  their  return,  the  sons  were  soon  settled  on  the 
separate  farms  pointed  out  previously,  and  we  will  treat  them 
as  separate  families  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

Benjamin  Lull,  Jr.,  married  for  his  second  wife  Mary  Knapp, 
a  sister  of  Martha  Knapp,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Lull.  He  died 
in  1826.  I  find  the  names  of  their  eight  children  signed  to  a 
deed  dated  in  1829,  as  the  heirs  of  Benjamin  Lull,  Jr.,  viz: 
Daniel  and  wife  Catherine  (her  maiden  name  was  Hedges), 
Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  Ashel  Peck;  Orson  and  wife  Julia, 
Zernah,  who  married  a  man  named  Losey;  Diedama,  who 
married  a  man  named  Sleeper;  Darius  Lull,  Emma  Lull  and 
Harvey  Lull,  which  I  presume  to  be  all  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin Lull,  Jr.,  surviving  him.  A  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Catherine  Lull,  Aseneth,  married  Simon  Russell,  one  of  whose 
daughters  was  Mary  Lull  Luce,  who  was  for  a  number  of 
years  geneological  secretary  of  the  Lull  Association. 

Benjamin  Lull,  Jr.,  sold  the  farm  now  known  as  the  Wagner 
farm  to  Jonathan  Moore,  father  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Moore, 
in  1784,  for  three  shillings,  and  in  this  deed  his  late  residence 
was  called  Mt.  Washington,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
from  which  we  infer  that  he  must  have  spent  at  least  a  part 
of  his  exile  in  that  place  and  so  gained  a  residence  there.  At 
his  decease  he  was  owner  of  the  farm  first  deeded  to  his 
brother  Nathan,  known  as  the  Butler  Gilbert  farm,  and  it  is 
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understood  that  he  built  nearly  to  completion  the  large  dwell- 
ing house  now  standing  there.  It  also  is  noticeable  that  his 
name  appears  as  a  witness  to  deeds  and  other  papers,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  grand  jurymen  drawn  after  the  formation 
of  Otsego  county.  We  presume  he  bought  this  Gilbert  farm 
about  1803,  because  in  that  year  Nathan .  bought  and  moved 
to  the  farm  in  Morris  now  owned  by  Colonel  Quinby. 

Second  in  order  of  age  we  turn  to  Joseph  and  his  family. 
As  we  have  already  noted,  his  wife  was  Martha  Knapp  and 
their  marriage  was  the  first  event  of  its  kind  in  the  valley. 
His  age  at  the  time  was  21  and  she  was  14.  She  was  born 
in  1762.  So  we  wonder  more  at  her  nerve  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  she  was  only  16  when  she  took  the  perilous  ride 
through  the  forest. 

Joseph  and  wife  commenced  housekeeping  on  his  farm,  and 
one  child  was  born  before  they  were  forced  to  leave  for  safety. 
This  child  was  Joseph.  Jr.  Two  more,  Elisabeth  and  Rachel, 
were  born  to  them  after  their  return.  I  will  just  give  their 
names  here  and  refer  to  them  more  particularly  afterward: 
Martha,  Clarissa,  Walter,  Laura,  William,  Sarah,  Lucy,  Jacob 
K.,  Mary,  Ebenezer,  Nathaniel,  Philo  and  Cyrus.  No  charge 
of  race  suicide  would  stand  against  these  early  Lull  pioneers. 
The  last  child,  Cyrus,  was  born  in  1805. 

This  family,  of  whom  every  historian  speaks  in  highest 
terms  of  praise,  lived  on  the  farm  where  they  first  settled 
until  his  death  in  1840.  It  was  a  home  of  intelligence  and 
thrift.  It  was  a  home  where  the  highest  ideals  of  Christian 
living  were  known  and  practised.  It  was  the  home  in  which 
the  church  of  their  choice  was  organized  by  a  council  as  a 
regular  church  body  in  1794,  and  for  forty-two  years  he  faith- 
fully served  that  church  as  deacon,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
family  also  united  with  the  church.  It  was  a  home  in  which 
there  was  a  strong,  healthy  Christian  influence  which  helps 
so  much  to  lift  this  world  of  ours  to  a  higher  level.  So  far 
as  I  know,  their  domestic  cares  and  work  for  the  church  was 
their  whole  aim  and  thought  in  life. 

After  the  death  of  Joseph  his  wife  lived  with  her  son, 
Jacob  K.,  in  the  village  of  Morris,  until  her  death  in  1851.  A 
wife,  eleven  children  and  108  grandchildren  survived  Joseph 
Lull.     They  were  honored  by  all  who  knew  them. 

The  son,  Jacob  K.,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm  and 
being  a  tanner  by  trade  he  built  a  tannery  on  the  homestead 
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farm  when  he  was  24  years  old,  and  the  bark  can  still  be  seen 
by  the  side  of  the  road  southwest  of  the  dwelling  house  on 
this  farm.  He  afterward  moved  to  Morris  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  He  served  this  country  in 
the  Assembly  in  1837. 

Nathan  Lull,  Sr.,  son  of  Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
1761  and  married  Ruth  Moore,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Moore, 
Jan.  18th,  1789.  His  service  in  the  Revolution  was  begun  when 
he  was  18  years  old.  His  portion  among  the  brothers  was  the 
farm  now  known  as  the  Butler  Gilbert  farm,  and  his  house 
stood  near  the  little  brook  just  north  of  the  present  dwelling, 
but  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  He  did  not  long  remain  on 
this  farm,  but  his  son,  Nathan,  Jr.,  was  born  there,  so  I  am 
informed,  and  the  year  of  his  birth  was   1801. 

This  farm  passed  to  his  brother  Benjamin,  who  died  there, 
as  we  have  already  noted  in  the  sketch  of  his  history,  and 
Nathan,  Sr.,  in  1803  bought  the  farm  in  the  village  of  Morris 
known  as  the  Rotch  farm  and  now  owned  by  Col.  Quinby. 
At  that  time  the  farm  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  I 
understand  he  gave  the  use  of  the  land  for  school  purposes 
upon  which  the  High  School  building  now  stands,  and  some  of 
the  dwellings,  especially  on  Grove  street,  stand  on  the  farm. 
While  he  lived  there  his  son  Nathan,  Jr.,  was  married  and 
Warren  A.  Lull,  now  of  New  Berlin,  was  born  there. 

Francis  Rotch  came  from  the  Eastern  States  on  horseback 
in  1832.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  farm  that  he  paid 
Mr.  Lull  $3,500  for  it,  which  was  a  large  price  for  those 
times,  and  then  Mr.  Lull  bought  of  Valentine  Morris,  son  of 
General  Morris,  a  farm  about  two  miles  below  the  village, 
where  James  Churchill  now  lives.  This  farm  contained  300 
acres,  and  on  it  was  a  woolen  factory.  Nathan  Lull,  Jr., 
was  a  woolen  manufacturer  by  trade  and  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness a  number  of  years,  when  it  was  sold  to  his  brother  Oliver, 
who  bought  also  100  acres  and  continued  the  business  of  card- 
ing and  manufacturing  wool,  until  it  was  sold  to  Noah  Wood. 

Nathan  Lull,  Sr.,  had  six  sons.  I  am  unable  to  give  them 
in  the  order  of  their  age.  Nathan,  Jr.,  Luther,  Oliver,  Calvin, 
Paschal,  Jonathan  M.  Nathan,  Jr.,  married  Tammy  McCoye 
and  lived  with  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm.  Luther 
settled  in  the  town  of  McDouough,  Chenango  county,  where 
some  of  his  descendants  now  reside.  Oliver,  as  before  stated, 
bought   100  acres  of  the  homestead  farm.     Calvin  married  a 
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Whitford,  a  relative  of  the  Whitfords  near  Garrattsville,  and 
settled  on  the  west  hill  two  miles  below  Morris.  Paschal 
was  not  a  well  man.  He  always  made  his  home  with  his 
father.  Jonathan  M.  married  Lucretia  Brown.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  business  man  in  the  village  of  Morris.  In  com- 
pany with  Edwin  E.  Gilbert  they  had  a  dry  goods  and  grocery 
store  in  the  stone  building  east  of  the  Gardner  hotel.  The 
grandfather  of  Prof.  Charles  M.  Babcock  boiled  the  lye  for 
potash  and  my  father  gathered  ashes  and  drew  the  barrels  of 
potash  to  Catskill  for  this  firm  65  years  ago. 

Nathan  Lull,  Sr.,  died  in  1842  and  is  buried  in  the  Epis- 
copal church  burying  ground,  and  his  epitaph  well  expresses 
the  life  and  worth  of  the  man: 

"He  to  his   country  proved   an   early  friend, 

Her  independence  and  her  rights  maintained. 

In  life  religious,  faithful,  just  and  kind, 

In   death  all  peaceful,   happy   and   resigned." 

Caleb  Lull  was  born  in  1762.     He  married  Nancy  Lowell. 

Their  children  were  Benjamin,  Ezra,  Amanda  and  Betsey.     He 

lived  with  and  succeeded  his  father  as  owner  of  the  homestead 

farm    where    Smith    Lasher    now    lives.      On    this    farm    five 

dwellings  and  one  church  have  been  built.     The  first  house 

was  the  log  one  built  when  the  family  of  Lulls  first  settled, 

and  was  burned  by  the  Indians.     On  their  return  they  built 

a  house  opposite  where  the  present  dwelling  now  stands,  and 

about  twenty  rods  from  the  highway.     A  butternut  tree  now 

marks  the  place  and  the  well  dug  is  still  there  covered  by  a 

stone.     I  can  not  learn  what  became  of  the  house,  but  it  is 

wholly  gone. 

The  present  dwelling  shown  in  the  engraving  was  built 
in  1817.  Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  died  about  seven  years  before 
this  was  built.  This  was  the  home  of  Caleb  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1839.  A  small  house  stands  to  the  north  of 
this  which  was  built  for  Ezra,  son  of  Caleb,  and  the  house  in 
which  Henry  Wallace  lives  was  built,  for  Perry  Lull,  a  grand- 
son of  Caleb.  This  homestead  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  incidents.     We  will  recall  a  few  of  them. 

When  the  Indians  drove  them  away  one  of  them  took  an 
iron  kettle  and  a  few  articles  of  table  furniture  and  buried 
them.  Upon  their  return  five  years  later  the  land  had  so 
overgrown  with  brush  he  could  not  identify  the  place,  and 
they  remained  hidden   for    100   years,   when   a   man   plowing 
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found  them.  The  kettle  now  hangs  on  a  tripod  in  front  of 
the  beautiful  home  of  Warren  A.  Lull  in  New  Berlin,  and 
the  place  where  it  was  buried  is  in  the  lower  meadow  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  center. 

On  this  homestead  farm  is  the  site  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Butternuts  (now  Morris)  which  was  built  in  1818. 
Here  were  regularly  held  the  meetings  of  this  church  for 
twenty-three  years,  when  a  meeting  house  was  erected  in  the 
village  of  Morris.  The  site  of  this  church  is  marked  by  the 
Lull  monument,  which  stands  on  the  southwest  corner  of  its 
foundation. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  the  Lull  Association  in  1897, 
and  on  it  are  names  of  Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  his  wife  and  five 
sons.  The  bones  of  Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Anna  Westover,  with  probably  Elizabeth  for  a 
middle  name,  for  she  is  referred  to  as  Elisabeth,  and  also  a 
granddaughter,  Amanda,  are  buried  by  this  monument,  having 
been  removed  from  a  knoll  near  the  Butternut  creek  and 
buried  here  when  this  monument  was  erected. 

Back  of  this  monument  is  the  burying  ground  once  in  con- 
nection with  the  church.  Within  are  buried  all  the  sons  of 
Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.,  except  Nathan,  with  their  wives  and  many 
grandchildren  and  some  great  grandchildren. 

Caleb  Lull  was  one  of  those  quiet  men,  always  busy  with 
the  affairs  of  his  home  and  his  church.  The  regular  meetings 
of  the  church  were  held  at  his  home  on  alternate  Sundays 
before  the  meeting  house  was  built  that  stood  on  the  homestead 
farm.  We  also  notice  that  he  was  often  chosen  moderator  of 
the  covenant  meetings,  and  on  a  committee  for  church  dis- 
cipline  when  discipline  meant  something,  as  it  did  in  those  days; 
and  he  was  also  appointed  to  "tune  the  Psalms'11  in  church  serv- 
ice. His  voice  was  good  even  to  old  age,  and  when  there  was  a 
thunderstorm  he  would  sing,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  some  of  the 
timid  grandchildren  the  old  hymn:  "The  God  who  rules  the 
stormy  skies  and  thunders  when  he  pleases." 

His  son  Benjamin  married  Lodema  Butts,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Butts  of  Laurens,  from  whom  Butts'  Corners  was 
named,  and  settled  near  New  Berlin.  He  was  a  hatter  by 
trade  but  spent  his  last  days  on  a  farm.  He  had  six  children, 
Mary  M.,  George  C,  Adaline,  Jane  C,  these  last  two  have 
frequently  attended  our  Association;  Jacob  M.  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  rebellion,   Co.   G.,   Quartermaster   Sergeant,   and   died 
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from  a  wound  in  New  Orleans,  April  12,  1864;  Galen  H., 
also  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  was  taken  prisoner  June  22, 
1864,  and  died  in  Andersonville  prison  the  same  year  in  the 
month  of  October. 

Esra  lived  with  his  father  and  was  owner  of  the  home- 
stead. He  bought  on  100  acres,  that  is  now  the  back  part  of 
the  farm  to  the  west.  His  son,  Benjamin,  raised  a  large 
family,  and  so  many  of  them  lived  in  our  valley  I  will  name 
them:  Lewis,  Perry,  who  lived  where  Henry  Wallace  now 
lives,  and  was  the  father  of  Sylvester  and  William  Lull  of 
New  Lisbon;  David  C,  who  for  many  years  ran  a  wagon 
shop  in  Stetsonville;  Andrew,  James  and  John,  twins,  both 
dying  young;  Nancy  Lull  Herring,  who  at  present  lives  on  the 
homestead;  E^ra  J.,  who  for  some  years  lived  on  the  home- 
stead farm,  but  died  while  living  on  a  farm  three  miles  below 
Morris;  Erexene  and  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Knox. 

Caleb  Lull,  Sr.,  died  in  1839,  on  the  homestead  farm  and 
is  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the  little  burying  ground  on  the 
farm. 

William  Lull  was  one  of  the  youngest  sons  of  the  first  set- 
tler Benjamin  Lull,  Sr.  He  was  12  when  his  father  came  to 
our  valley.  He  was  not  more  than  16  when  he  was  taken 
captive  and  adopted  in  the  family  of  the  Oneida  Chief  Grass- 
hopper. We  understand  this  was  late  in  the  fall  of  1777, 
corn  husking  time.  During  his  captivity  the  young  lad  was 
taken  north  to  Sackets  Harbor,  then  down  the  Mohawk  River  to 
Schenectady.  Hearing  that  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Sulli- 
van's army  was  at  Saratoga  he  ran  away  in  the  night  and  suc- 
ceeded in  safely  reaching  them.  It  was  a  drunk  day  with  his 
captors.  While  he  was  in  captivity  he  was  painted  like  an 
Indian  and  fed  mostly  on  pudding.  When  he  reached  the 
army  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  New  York 
Continentals  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome)  and 
Fort  Schuyler  (Utica)  during  the  winter.  A  certificate  from 
the  Archivist  at  Albany  gives  the  date  of  his  enlistment  Oct. 
1st,  1777,  and  that  he  was  exchanged  for  Albert  Ecker  March 
5,  1778.  William  got  a  letter  home  to  his  father  and  he  hired 
this  man  Ecker  to  take  his  place  and  brought  William  home. 

William  married  Charlotte  Moore,  a  sister  of  Nathan's  wife. 
They  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Capt. 
George  Yates,  and  now  occupied  by  William  Harris.  They 
sold  this  farm  Nov.    10,    1806,  to  David  Coburn;  there  was 
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then  150  acres  and  the  price  was  $2,400.  This  farm  was  sold 
to  Paschal  Franchot  in  1828,  to  Norris  Gilbert  in  1856,  and 
to  Capt.  George  Yates  in  1881.     The  last  sale  was  for  $8,000. 

William  Lull  then  bought  a  farm  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town  of  Laurens,  where  Irving  Crandall  now  lives,  where 
he  stayed  until  about  seventy  years  ago,  when  with  his  son 
Roderick  he  bought  the  farm  now  owned  by  Julius  Thurston, 
which  surrounds  Barton's  Mills  in  New  Lisbon.  About  ten 
years  later  he  traded  his  farm  in  Laurens  with  James  Rood  for 
these  mills  and  lived  here  until  he  died  in  1837,  aged  76 
years.  Their  children  were  Roderick,  who  always  lived  with 
his  parents,  married  Amy  Potter;  Joel,  a  physician  of  great 
skill  for  his  time,  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Laurens  and 
traveled  these  hills  sixty  to  seventy  years  ago  on  horseback, 
with  saddlebags  to  carry  his  medicines  in;  Jennette,  who 
married  Ames  Johnson,  and  Ruth,  who  married  Joel  Grover, 
and  Caleb,  unmarried. 

As  this  family  and  their  children  spent  much  of  their  lives 
in  this  valley  I  will  give  one  more  generation.  The  children 
of  Roderick  were  Alexis,  Arris,  Ansel  and  Ruth,  who  married 
J.  C.  Hollister.  Of  Jennette  Lull  Johnson,  there  was  Mianda, 
wife  of  Ira  Mickel;  Sarah  A.,  wife  of  LaFayette  Mills;  Eliza, 
wife  of  James  H.  Perry;  Charlotte,  wife  of  Joel  Hubbard,  and 
Lawton  Johnson,  now  living  in  Ripley,  Chautauqua  county. 
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EBENEZER  AND  MARY  KNAPP 

EBENEZER  and  Mary  Knapp  were  the  parents  of  Martha 
Knapp.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Knapps 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  perhaps  of  Nicholas  Knapp,  the  immi- 
grant. The  family  was  large  and  prominent  in  Connecticut 
in  Revolutionary  War  times.  Several  families  moved  into 
the  state  of  New  York  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
Martha  '  Knapp  Lull  sought  refuge  among  these  families  of 
Duchess  County  and  Connecticut.  A  daughter  was  born  to 
her  and  Joseph  in  Connecticut  in  1782.  An  old  Morris,  N.  Y., 
history  says  that  Ebenezer  Knapp,  Jr.,  came  from  Warwick, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  been  staying  with  his 
uncle,  Rev.  James  Benedict,  who  came  from  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
According  to  the  Benedict  history,  the  relationship  must  have 
been  through  his  wife,  Mary,  and  not  through  the  Knapps. 
However,  this  minister  had  a  lasting  influence  upon  our  ances- 
tors, for  we  find  them  adhering  tenaciously  to  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Old  School  Baptist  Church  of  which  Rev. 
Benedict  was  a  pastor  for  over  thirty  years,  he  having  organ- 
ized it  in  1776.  The  name  of  Elizabeth  Knapp  appears  on 
this  church  roll  as  early  as  1765. 

A  history  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Morris,  N.  Y.. 
by  Roberts  says:  "In  the  year  of  1772,  Ebenezer  Knapp  and 
Increase  Thurston,  both  being  members  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  Warwick,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Rev.  James 
Benedict  was  pastor,  came  into  this  valley  and  made  the  first 
clearing  in  its  dense  forest — this  was  one  year  after  Otsego 
County  was  formed.  These  pioneers  were  accompanied  by 
Amos  Thurston,  the  15 -year-old  son  of  Increase  Thurston. 
They  brought  with  them  a  cow  and  lived  on  berries,  with 
game  from  the  forest  and  delicious  trout  from  the  brook. 
For  bread  they  went  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  for  meal. 
They  returned  to  their  families  in  Duchess  County,  but  the 
following  year,  in  June,  they  returned  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  their  log  cabins  on  the  banks  of  the  Butternut 
Creek.     Ebenezer  Knapp  brought  with  him  his  wife,   Mary, 


also  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Warwick;  two  daugh- 
ters, Martha,  eleven  years  old,  and  Jerusha,  still  younger.  The 
same  year  a  few  more  persons  arrived,  among  them  was  Mr. 
Knapp's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  being  at  sixteen  years  of  age  the 
wrfe  of  Benjamin  Lull,  Jr.  There  was  no  English  settlement 
to  the  west  of  them  nearer  than  the  Niagara,  nor  any  inhabi- 
tants in  any  direction  nearer  than  sixteen  miles.  Whoever 
will  ascend  the  creek  (Butternut)  on  the  left  bank  as  far  as 
the  house  of  George  Yates,  and  then  turn  at  right  angles  to 
the  road  and  walk  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  will  find  himself 
standing  on  the  spot  where  Mr.  Knapp  built  his  first  log 
cabin  in  1772,  and  into  which  he  moved  his  family  in  1773." 
Jn  Otsego  County  there  is  recorded  a  deed  on  page  277,  book 
EE,  saying  that  he  bought  this  land  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  others. 

(History  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.)  He  located  first  in  New 
Town  Martin  of  Tryon,  now  Albany  Co.  and  later  in  the 
year  in  Butternuts,  thirty-three  years  before  the  civil  organiza- 
tion of  the  town.  Immediately  after  their  arrival  in  this  in- 
hospitable wild  they  commenced  the  worship  of  God  in  their 
families  in  Mr.  Knap's  home,  "the  church  in  a  house."  On  the 
Lord's  Day  they  held  worship  and  later  seven  more  families 
came  and  joined  the  circle.  This  praying  group  seems  to  have 
been  the  extent  of  their  social  life  and  with  the  exception  of 
Martha's  marriage  and  the  marriage  and  death  of  Elizabeth, 
the  home  life  seems  uneventful  until  the  Indian  atrocities  be- 
gan during  the  Revolutionary  War  led  by  the  terrible  and 
merciless  half  breeds,  Brandt  and  Butler.  Brandt's  ambitions 
and  stronghold  were  along  the  frontier  and  soon  the  war  officials 
surmised  all  frontiersmen  of  assisting  the  Indians  or  English. 

(Public  Papers  of  Geo.  Clinton.)  Ebenezer  Knap,  Benj., 
Joseph  and  Nathan  Lull  were  taken  with  others  as  suspected 
Tories.  They  testified  that  their  cattle  were  not  given  to  the 
British,  but  stolen  from  them;  that  the  Indians  harrassed  and 
killed  the  people,  and  that  it  had  been  reported  that  they  would 
soon  attack  Cherry  Valley  which  was  east  of  them;  and  that 
Butternuts  and  Unadilla  were  unprotected,  though  they  had 
repeatedly  asked  for  protection;  that  they  had  neither  ammuni- 
tion nor  home  men,  as  the  ammunition  had  been  used  and 
thirty-three  men  had  entered  the  service.  They  signed  a  peti 
tion  for  protection.  Tuneclif,  Wells  and  Marsh  were  found 
guilty,  but  the  others  were  released.    Rangers  were  formed,  but 
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Col.  Alden,  overbearing,  over-confident  and  bigoted,  did  not 
prepare  Cherry  Valley  for  defense.  Not  long  after  the  frontier 
homes  were  burning  from  Indian  firebrands  (N.  Y.  Ga^eteer 
by  Hough),  many  people,  including  the  Wells  familv  of  his- 
tory, were  murdered.  Our  ancestors,  Joseph  and  Martha  Lull, 
took  flight  to  Duchess  Co.  seeing  Cherry  Valley  burning  behind. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  1778.  Just  previous  to  this  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  Lull  and  Ebene^er  Knap  were  taken  to  Albany  for 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  enemy's  acts.  (Commissioners  of 
Conspiracies  of  N.  Y.,  pp  211-362.) 

(Public  Papers  of  George  Clinton,  Vol.  5,  p.  415.)  After 
release  Ebene^er  Knap  enlisted  in  the  Albany  county  militia, 
4th  Regiment  under  Col.  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  Major  Scherm- 
erhorn,  officers.  (New  York  in  the  Revolution  as  Colony  and 
State,  Vol.  6,  p.  105.)  A  certificate  of  pay  was  issued  to 
Ebeneser  Knap  or  Knapp  for  services  as  private  in  Captain 
Schermerhorn's  company  of  Col.  Van  Rensselaer's  Regiment 
(original  record  burned).  (Roster  of  State  Troops  Printed  in 
State  Archives  Vol.  I.  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  15.) 

In  1806  a  new  regiment  was  formed  composed  of  militia- 
men from  parts  of  the  towns  of  Butternuts,  Unadilla  and 
Otega.  Ebenezer  Knap  was  the  Lieutenant  and  in  1811  was 
Captain.  Whether  this  man  was  the  same  Ebenezer  Knap  as 
the  above,  or  a  son,  the  compiler  has  not  been  able  to  learn. 

After  the  war  Ebeneser  Knap  was  one  of  the  first  four  men 
to  return  to  Butternuts  and  locate  on  his  farm.  The  families 
resumed  their  former  worship  and  held  Sunday  services  in 
Mr.  Knap's  home.  In  1793  the  church  which  he  began  in 
Butternuts  was  constituted.  In  a  little  more  than  one  half 
a  century  the  little  church  had  branched  over  the  whole  of 
western  New  York  and  is  termed  by  Rev.  David  Benedict  in 
his  "History  of  the  Baptists,"  p.  542,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  Company  of  Baptists  in  New  York  state.  A  thing  of  this 
kind  should  by  no  means  be  left  unchronicled  for  he  was  a 
true  pioneer  missionary  of  the  continent.  The  germ  of  a 
flourishing  church  was  born  in  this  Christian  household,  planted 
amidst  wilderness  glooms  and  terrors.  ("Baptists  and  the 
National  Centenary"  by  Rev.  Moss,  p.  156;  "History  of  the 
New  York  State  Convention"  by  Rev.  John  Peck  and  Rev. 
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John  Lawton,  p.  9.)     Rev.  John  Lawton  was  the  first  pastor 
of  this  constituted  church. 

An  old  record  of  the  Morris  Baptist  church  begun  June  30, 
1804,  shows  the  names  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  Knap  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  On  March  27,  1808,  it  says,  "The  Lord  was 
pleased  to  remove  from  us,  by  death,  Sister  Mary  Knap."  The 
next  record  dated  June  11,  1809,  says,  "Brother  Ebeneser 
Knap  having  removed  from  the  church  requested  a  letter. 
Voted  to  answer  his  request." 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  Ebenezer  Knap,  Sr.,  was 
buried  in  the  Lull  cemetery  in  Morris,  N.  Y.,  but  no  marker 
or  record  can  be  found.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  was 
buried  on  the  bank  of  Butternut  Creek  where  Benjamin  Lull, 
Sr.,  was  first  buried,  or  in  another  town  where  he  died.  It 
appears  that  he  left  Morris  after  his  wife's  death,  so  perhaps 
he  went  to  relatives  in  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  or  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  might  have  died  and  have  been  buried. 

(Note— The  D.  A.  R.  and  S.  A.  R.  blanks  require  the  date 
and  the  place  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
Veteran  and  his  wife's  maiden  s/rname.  All  data  for  joining 
may  be  found  in  this  book  except  the  above.  Hilah  V.  Eddy, 
compiler.) 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  an  article  written  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Broo\s  which  was  published  in  '"The  Chr'stian  Innuirer'  in  December. 
1 894,  under  the  heading  "Stray  Leaves  of  Baptist  History  in  Hew  Yor\ 
State": 

Two  years  before  the  first  gun  was  fired  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  colonies,  two  households  were  quietly 
wending  their  way  westward  into  the  vast  and  almost  track- 
less forest  in  Central  New  York,  now  known  as  Otsego  coun- 
ty. It  was  early  in  June,  1773;  all  nature  was  full  of  life 
and  animation,  and  hope  beat  high  and  warm  in  the  hearts 
of  the  travelers. 

The  last  part  of  their  journey  was  made  through  an  un- 
broken forest  until  they  reached  Butternut  Creek,  then  turn- 
ing up  the  stream  until  they  came  to  a  desirable  place  in  the 
valley,  they  made  their  final  encampment,  and  began  the  erec- 
tion of  their  crude  homes.  The  nearest  white  settlers  were 
sixteen  miles  to  the  east  and  none  on  the  west  nearer  than  200 
miles — to  Fort  Niagara  in  Canada.  The  men  who  were  the 
heads  of  these  two  households  were  Ebenezer  Knap  and   In- 
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crease  Thurston.  They  were  the  first  white  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Butternuts.  They  were  godly  men,  and  Baptists. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Knap  was  also  a  Baptist. 

In  these  homes  family  altars  were  erected  at  the  beginning 
and  on  the  Lord's  Day  they  gathered  their  households  together 
for  worship.  Reading  the  Bible,  singing,  exhortation  and 
prayer  comprised  the  simple  religious  service.  If  a  Christian 
church  consists  of  a  company  of  baptized  believers  covenanted 
together  to  maintain  the  worship  of  God  and  proclaim  the 
truths  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  purity  and  simplicity,  then  they 
constituted  a  Gospel  church.  This  they  did  zealously  and  faith- 
fully until  they  were  driven  from  their  desolated  and  pillaged 
homes  by  murderous  savages  led  by  those  notorious  leaders 
Brant  and  Butler. 

Nor  were  their  prayers  and  exhortations  without  avail,  for 
in  February,  1774,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Knap, 
and  wife  of  Benjamin  Lull,  one  evening,  unable  to  sleep,  arose 
from  her  bed  and  came  down  stairs,  repeating  with  great 
earnestness  the  following  words: 

"Must  Simon  bear  thy  cross  alone, 
And  other  saints  go  free? 
Each  saint  of  thine  shall  find  his  own, 
And  there  is  one  for  me." 

This  produced  a  most  profound  impression  upon  Martha, 
her  sister,  and  also  upon  her  husband  Th^s  the  work  of  the 
Lord  began.  The  father  of  the  family  was  gone  from  home, 
rnd  they  had  no  earthly  instructor  but  their  mother.  In  a 
few  weeks  Mrs.  Lull  and  her  sister  were  brought  into  the 
libertv  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  ensuing  summer  seven  more 
families  moved  into  the  place  and  united  in  their  meetings. 
The  wife  of  Increase  Thurston  and  Caleb  Lull  were  bronaVit 
to  rejoice  in  Christ,  and  many  others  were  made  to  seriously 
consider  the  subject  of  religion. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  above  history 
though  the  Congregationalists  are  often  credited  with  estab- 
lishing the  first  church  in  this  part  of  New  York.  When 
peace  visited  our  country  at  the  close  of  the  war,  four  of 
these  families  returned  to  their  lands  and  re-established  the 
worship  interrupted  by  the  destruction  of  their  homes.  Occa- 
sionally a  minister  visited  the  little  band;  but  whether  or  no, 
these  pious  followers  of  Christ  continued  faithfully  to  maintain 
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worship,  and  in  1793  they  were  recognized  by  a- council  from 
the  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county,  church.  If  we  do  not  wait 
for  a  formal  recognition  to  consider  them  a  church  we  can 
safely  say  that  the  first  church  in  Central  New  York,  west  of 
the  Hudson  River,  was  established  in  the  town  of  Butternuts, 
in  Otsego  county,  in   1773. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  attached  always  to  the  beginning 
of  things.  Where  in  all  literature  will  there  ever  be,  or  has 
ever  been,  a  sentence  more  sublime  than  the  words,  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  So  we 
have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  planting  of  a  Christian  civiliza' 
tion  in  the  wilderness  of  Central  New  York,  in  a  territory 
as  prolific  under  God  in  sending  forth  an  army  of  consecrated 
faithful  Christians  of  the  Baptist  faith,  both  laymen  and 
ministers,  as  any  other  part  of  our  American  continent,  if  not 
of  the  world.  These  pioneer  Christians  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  The  fruit  of  their  labors  is  vast  and  reaches 
around  the  earth. 

(The  most  of  these  facts  were  taken  from  a  pamphlet  pub' 
lished  by  Rev.  John  Lawton  and  Rev.  Hosmer  in  1800  and 
printed  in  Robert's  "History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Morris/  — H.  Eddy.) 
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MEMORIAL 

Deacon  Joseph  Lull. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  biographical  s\etch  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Lull's  great  granddaughter,  Elsie  S\id- 
more  Eddy. 

Died,  at  Butternuts,  Otsego  county,  New  York,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1840,  Deacon  Joseph  Lull,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  born  September  9,  1755.  The  deceased  came 
into  this  then  wilderness  country  with  his  father  and  family  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, when  there  were  but  two  or  three  families.  Three  years 
after,  on  March  6,  1776,  he  married  Martha,  daughter  of 
Ebeneser  Knap.  They  were  the  first  couple  married  here  by 
a  Justice  appointed  by  the  few  inhabitants  to  manage  their 
affairs  in  the  little  colony,  and  built  the  first  house  to  entitle 
a  settler  to  his  land.  In  1778,  they  were  obliged  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  to  leave  their  home.  Mrs.  Lull  carried  two 
children  in  her  lap  on  horseback  to  Duchess  county,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  where  they  resided  five  vears 
and  a  half,  during  which  time  the  deceased  experienced  re- 
ligion as  he  since  relates,  and  promised  the  Lord  that  if  his 
life  was  spared  to  return  to  his  own  home  he  would  own  Him 
before  a  dying  world.  After  his  return  nothing  special  took 
place  with  the  family,  only  they  with  others  maintained  the 
worship  of  God  on  the  Sabbath  and  generally  at  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  until  June  1,  1793,  when  the  few  professors  met 
at  his  house  to  propose  articles  to  form  the  now  first  church 
of  Butternuts,  at  which  time  he  related  his  Christian  ex- 
perience and  was  fellowshiped  as  a  candidate  for  baptism.  On 
the  28th  of  August  following,  when  the  church  was  consti- 
tuted, he  was  baptized  by  Elder  Joseph  Craw,  of  Greenfield, 
Saratoga  county.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1798,  he  was 
chosen  Deacon,  which  place  he  filled  to  the  honor  of  the  cause 
and  satisfaction  of  his  brethren  forty- five  years.  About  two 
years  of  the  last  of  his  life  he  has  not  attended  meetings  by 
reason  of  age  and  infirmity,  but  ever  exhorted  his  brethren  to 
persevere,  as  the  reward  was  at  the  end  of  the  race,  where  he 
soon  expected  to  enjoy  it  and  where  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  he  is  now  enjoying  a  seat  with  the  Son,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father. 
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He  was  the  father  of  sixteen  children,  fifteen  of 
them  lived  to  become  men  and  women  and  marry.  Twelve 
of  them  in  answer  to  fervent  prayer  and  the  example  of  pious 
parents,  have  made  a  profession  of  Christian  religion.  Nine 
united  with  their  parents  in  following  the  example  of  their 
Lord  and  Master  down  Jordan's  banks.  Seven  of  them  united 
previous  to  leaving  their  parents'  roof,  three  others  have  united 
with  other  orders,  and  three  have  not  made  a  public  con- 
fession, but  from  their  lives  they  manifest  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  It  may  be  truly  said  of 
this  family,  "As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord."  Four  of  the  children  were  called  home  by  death  pre- 
vious to  their  father.  The  deceased  has  left  a  pious  widow, 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  youthful  companion,  whose  society 
she  has  enjoyed  in  the  sanctuary  and  family  circle  for  sixty- 
four  years,  and  eleven  children,  and  ninety-nine  grandchildren 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  father's  counsel  and  prayers,  the  church 
and  Zion  of  God,  one  of  its  most  exemplary  members,  and 
society  one  of  its  most  benevolent  citizens,  the  weary  traveler 
always  finding  a  hearty  welcome  under  his  hospitable  roof.  His 
remains  were  on  the  day  following  his  death,  conveyed  to  the 
house  where  he  had  always  met  to  worship,  where  the 
mourners  and  a  large  assembly  of  friends,  listened  to  an  ap- 
propriate discourse  by  Bro.  O.  T.  Judd,  from  Psalms  17th,  last 
verse.  After  which  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  silent 
tomb. 

&5*  &£■  5*5* 

Life  of  Mrs.  Martha  Lull 

The    following    s\etch    was    related    by    Martha    Lull    of    Butternuts 
(now    Morris),    TsJ.    T.,    and    appeared    in    the    "Pontiac    (M'chigan) 
Herald"  in   1847,   having  been   copied  from  an   Otsego   County,   J<[ew 
Yor\,   history  boo\. 

"The  mothers  of  our  forest  land; 
Stout-hearted  dames  were  they; 
With  nerve  to  wield  the  battle  brand, 
And  join  the  border  fray. 
No  nobler  dames  had  Sparta, 
No  greater  matrons  Rome; 
The  brave  and  good  shall  honor  them, 
Throughout  their  own  green  home." 
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Mrs.  Martha  Lull,  daughter  of  Ebeneser  and  Mary  Knap, 
was  born  at  Nine  Partners,  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May 
12,  1762.  Her  earliest  years  were  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of 
few  advantages,  save  those  afforded  under  the  parental  roof. 
The  facilities  for  education  in  these  days  so  numerous,  were 
then  but  few  and  difficult  to  reach.  Hence  her  attention,  until 
the  eleventh  year,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  ways  and  arts 
of  domestic  life,  which  necessity,  as  well  as  the  customs  of  the 
age,  made  of  an  intricate  and  arduous  nature. 

In  1773,  removing  with  her  parents  from  the  place  of  her 
birth  into  a  dreary  wilderness,  uninhabited  except  bv  sava?es 
and  wild  beasts,  she  was  not  unfrequently  called  from  the 
performance  of  household  duties,  to  participate  in  the  severer 
toils  of  the  field  and  forest. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1775,  she  employed  herself  in  the 
sugar  bush,  a  "good  run"  sometimes  obliging  her  to  feed  the 
fire  under  the  kettles  until  the  noon  of  night.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  a  circumstance  occured  which  well  illustrates 
the  courage  and  assiduity  with  which  she  pursued  her  task, 
notwithstanding  the  dangers  to  which  we  can  readily  imagine 
her  exposed.  One  night,  hearing  a  fierce  howl,  which  be 
tokened  the  near  approach  of  hungry  wolves,  she  immediately 
returned  it,  at  the  same  to  time  swinging  fire-brands  in  de- 
fiance  of  their  attack.  While  rejoicing  over  the  success  with 
which  this  ingenious  feat  was  apparently  attended,  two  young 
men,  sons  of  Benjamin  Lull,  a  later  settler  in  the  neighbor' 
hood,  made  their  appearance,  acknowledging  themselves  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  alarm,  and  commended  her  skill  and  bravery. 
During  that  season  she  made  215  pounds  of  sugar  with  which 
her  father  was  enabled  to  purchase,  at  a  distant  village,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  grain  to  supply  them  with  bread  the  en- 
suing  summer. 

The  following  year,  1776,  wrought  a  change  in  her  condi- 
tion. The  first  marriage  that  little  settlement  witnessed,  then 
took  place  between  her  and  Joseph,  son  of  Benjamin  Lull. 
They  soon  after  settled  upon  a  farm  about  one  mile  distant 
from  her  father's  to  enjoy,  however,  but  a  brief  repose.  The 
Revolutionary  War,  which  began  a  year  previous  at  Lexing- 
ton, had  now  penetrated  into  the  wilderness,  and  broken  in 
upon  the  peace  and  quietness  of  those  valley  homes.  A  com- 
pany  of   British    soldiers    passing    through    without    molesting 
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their  crude  dwelling,  excited  the  suspicion  of  those  who  called 
themselves  "Whigs,11  and  Martha  soon  saw  her  husband, 
father  and  brother  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  Tories  and 
conveyed  to  Albany  for  trial.  Thus  left  a  lonely  occupant  of 
her  home  she  was  in  a  few  days  called  upon  to  defend  herself 
and  property  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  enemies.  A 
scouting  party  from  the  Continental  party  enterinq  the  house, 
attempted  to  carry  off  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles, 
among  which  was  a  dress  left  by  her  deceased  sister.  She 
quickly  seized  a  part  of  it,  exclaiming,  "You  shall  not  have 
it."  Though  answered  by  threats  and  horrible  oaths,  and 
though  she  was  compelled,  in  a  measure,  to  exert  her  strength 
against  that  of  the  ruffian,  she  continued  to  cling  to  the  dress 
with  such  an  invincible  determination,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  and  depart. 

It  was  now  fall  and  Joseph's  brethren,  three  of  whom  were 
fortunately  left,  had  appointed  a  certain  evening  for  a  husk- 
ing bee  at  the  house  of  Martha.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
while  sitting  with  three  children  (two  of  whom  had  fallen 
to  her  care  on  the  death  of  her  sister),  a  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door.  She  arose,  and  opening  it,  in  stalked  fourteen  Oneida 
Indians.  She  welcomed  them  as  brothers,  extending  to  them 
her  hand  as  a  token  of  friendship.  Pleased  with  such  a 
friendly  reception,  they  seated  themselves  with  every  mani- 
festation of  good  will  and  peace.  At  their  request,  she 
hastened  to  prepare  them  supper.  In  the  meantime  her 
brothers  entered,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had  just 
before  done,  gave  the  Red  Men  a  friendly  welcome  to  their 
home.  After  supper,  which  was  heartily  discussed  by  the 
Indians,  the  invited  guests  began  to  make  their  appearance. 
As  may  be  supposed,  their  number  was  small  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Indians  very  acceptable.  The  "sons  of  the 
forest11  seemed  disposed  to  remain,  and  soon  set  themselves  to 
work — chatted  and  made  merry  until  midnight  when,  weary 
with  labor,  all  reclined  upon  the  husks  of  corn.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, were  their  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  when  a  man  and  woman 
made  their  apearance  and  informed  them  that  the  Contin- 
entals were  in  the  northern  part  of  the  settlement,  at  the  same 
time  advising  them  to  make  haste  in  securing  their  goods. 
These  things  quickly  excited  the  War  spirit  of  the  savages. 
With  a  shrill  whistle,  calling  to  their  aid  two  of  their  number 
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who  had  been  stationed  a  short  way  off  as  sentinels,  they 
seised  the  half-sleeping  men,  and  quickly  disappeared  with 
them  over  the  hill.  The  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed 
by  the  women  in  fear  and  weeping. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  it  was  agreed  to  go  to 
the  house  of  Martha's  father;  on  opening  the  door 
they  met  two  of  the  same  Indians  that  had  but  an 
hour  or  two  before  disappeared  so  suddenly,  dressed  in  the 
most  frightful  form  imaginable.  The  Indians  demanded  of 
them  where  they  were  going.  "To  my  father's  house,11  was 
the  reply  of  Martha.  "You  must  prepare  to  go  with  us  to 
Cherry  Valley,11  was  the  answer;  and  seizing  one  of  them  by 
the  shoulder,  who  was  sobbing  bitterly  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  and  for  her  own  fate,  he  stamped  fiercely  upon  the 
ground,  and  commanded  her  to  "Whist.11  Feigning  to  draw  a 
knife  upon  another,  he  terrified  her  into  the  surrender  of  her 
silk  handkerchief.  Then  proceeding  to  the  barn,  they  set  it  on 
fire,  and  thus  destroyed  the  fruits  of  a  year's  patient  industry. 
They  returned  to  the  house,  gathered  together  some  clothing 
and  household  utensils,  were  about  to  depart,  leaving  the 
women  surrounded  by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  buildings, 
when  Martha  inquired  if  they  must  go  with  them.  "No,11  said 
they,  "go  along  to  your  father's,  where  vou  said  you  were 
going.11  She  questioned  them  closely  in  relation  to  what  they 
intended  to  do  with  the  prisoners  that  nieht  captured,  a-i'^ 
learned  that  no  serious  apprehension  need  be  entertained  for 
their  fate.  This  intelligence,  though  communicated  in  the  un- 
feeling manner  of  an  Indian,  somewhat  relieved  Martha's  ach- 
ing heart.  The  whole  company  of  women  and  children  then 
set  out,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  her  father's  house,  where  they 
found  the  people  entirely  ignorant  of  what  occurred. 

Discontented  while  away  from  her  husband,  and  fearing 
a  repetition  of  the  same  alarming  scenes  through  which  she 
had  just  passed,  Martha  decided  to  go  to  Cherry  Valley,  from 
which  the  communication  with  Albany  was  more  direct,  and 
where  friends  and  more  thickly  settled  region  offered  greater 
protection  to  herself  and  little  ones.  Filled  with  a  resolve  of 
proceeding  thither,  she  returned  to  her  own  house  in  search  of 
a  horse,  which  she  had  left  pasturing  in  a  field.  But  the 
search  was  vain.  The  Indians  had  once  more  come  back,  killed 
a  hog,  and  taken  the  horse  to  carry  off  the  pork.     Almost  dis- 
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pairing  of  being  able  to  accomplish  her  object,  she  was  now 
cheered  by  the  return  of  her  brother  from  Albany  with  three 
horses,  one  of  which  she  obtained,  and  with  her  sister  set  out 
for  Cherry  Valley — thirty  miles  distant — their  path  leading 
through  an  unbroken  forest,  marked  trees  being  their  only 
guide.  They  rode  alternately,  carrying  three  children — one 
two  years,  one  sixteen  months  and  one  six  months  old.  After 
enduring  many  hardships,  they  at  length  reached  their  place 
of  destination.  But  here  another  difficulty  presented  itself; 
they  were  without  provisions.  On  application  to  the  Colonel 
commanding,  however,  they  received  an  order  on  the  com- 
missary, with  which  they  procured  half  rations  for  three 
weeks,  when  Joseph,  Martha's  husband,  returned,  having  been 
found  innocent  of  the  charge  alleged  against  hifl\  w\d  released. 
Hearing  that  the  Indians  designed  an  attack  upon  the  place, 
he  immediately  obtained  a  horse  and  with  his  family  started 
for  Duchess  county,  which  then  seemed  to  be  a  place  of 
refuge.  They  had  advanced  four  miles,  when  the  loud  report 
of  firearms  told  that  the  attack  had  commenced.  Congratulat- 
ing each  other  on  their  timely  escape  from  this  scene  of  de- 
vastation and  bloodshed,  they  hastened  onward,  and  reached 
in  safety  the  place  of  destination,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles.  There  they  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  during  which  time  three  more  had  been  added  10  their 
family. 

Now  peace  once  more  invited  them  to  their  foil* 
deserted  home.  Having  prepared  such  things  as  necessity  might 
demand,  they  commenced  the  long  wished  for  return.  At 
Middlefield  they  were  obstructed  by  the  great  depth  of  snow, 
and  detained  until  spring.  From  thence,  leaving  their  sleigh 
and  binding  their  children  flat  upon  the  horses,  lest  they  be 
torn  off  by  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees,  they  traveled 
on  foot,  sometimes  crossing  the  rapid  streams  by  a  string-piece 
which  chanced  to  be  spared  by  the  flood,  while  they  guided 
the  horses  with  the  halter,  as  they  swam  with  their  loads 
Arriving  at  New  Lisbon,  Martha  wearied  and  worn  out  by 
the  length  of  the  journey,  rested  upon  the  ground  until  morn- 
ing, and  then  without  difficulty  reached  that  home  from  which 
she  had  seen  five  years  of  exile. 

So  far  her  life  had  been  one  of  continued  hardship  and  ad- 
versity.    It  had,  however,  served  to  cherish  and  develop  those 
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principles  which  parental  fondness  had  instilled  into  her  youn^ 
mind.  Oft-times  in  the  solitary  wilderness  had  her  voice  been 
raised  in  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  that  Being  who  had  de- 
livered her  from  danger  and  guided  her  footsteps  in  the  way 
of  safety.  A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  both  she 
and  her  husband  became  members  of  the  Baptist  communion. 
Her  after  life  was  one  of  comparative  happiness,  being  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  administering  to  the  wants  and 
training  of  a  family  of  sixteen  children.  Though  circum- 
stances did  not  yet  allow  them  a  polished  education,  she  was 
by  no  means  negligent  in  inculcating  the  most  salutary  prin- 
ciples, rearing  them  in  honest  industry,  and  in  the  faith  and 
fear  of  God.  In  process  of  time  they  left  their  humble  roof 
to  mingle  in  the  world,  and  she  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  their  constant  regard  for  her  early  instruction,  and 
steady  maintenance  of  the  character  of  honest  and  respected 
citizens.  Her  husband  died  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
— sixty- four  of  which  had  been  passed  with  her  on  the  farm 
where  they  first  settled.  Not  long  after  this  event  she  re- 
moved with  her  son,  Jacob,  to  Louisville,  now  Morris,  N.  Y., 
where  with  him  she  still  resides.  Nearly  eighty- five  years  have 
rolled  over  her  head.  She  has  seen  the  barren  wilderness 
changed  into  fruitful  fields;  her  children  multiplied,  and  mul- 
tiplying with  the  fifth  generation,  and  as  one  whose  journey 
ing  is  well  nigh  at  an  end,  pauses  to  relate  with  wonderful 
exactness  and  ease  the  story  of  her  pilgrimage  through  the 
wilderness  of  life. 

Martha  Lull's  Escape 

The  following  story  has  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  to 
Helen  Jones  Burr,  and  is  here  printed  as  told  by  her. 

It  is  related  of  Martha  Lull,  that  at  one  time,  when  the  safety 
of  her  home  was  threatened  by  the  presence  of  hostile  Indians  in 
the  vicinity,  that  Martha  with  a  sister  and  two  small  children  and 
a  small  dog  started  for  a  place  of  safety.  Upon  reaching  an  emi- 
nence and  looking  back  they  discovered  Indians  in  the  distance. 
A  hollow  log  offered  a  hiding  place  of  which  they  took  ad- 
vantage. The  Indians  came  and  tapped  on  the  log  with  their 
tomahawks,  but  strange  to  relate,  neither  the  children  nor  the 
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dog  made  any  outcry,  so  they  were  not  discovered.  The  In' 
dians  continued  on  their  way  and  later  Martha  and  the 
children  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

A  Tribute  To  Martha  Lull 

The  following  was  ta\en  from  an  old   Otsego  County,   K[ew  Yor\ 
history,   and   later   copied   into   the    ''Auburn   ?<[ews   and    Bulletin,"    of 
July,   IS,   1879. 

Mrs.  Martha  Lull  died  June  6,  1851,  at  eighty-nine  years  of 
age,  retaining  her  faculties  until  the  end,  and  relying  upon 
those  sacred  promises  which  had  been  a  comfort  to  her  de- 
dining  years.  She  died  surrounded  by  her  kindred,  honored 
by  all  who  bore  her  name,  and  pronounced  blessed  by  all  who 
knew  the  extent  and  unvarying  character  of  her  axample. 

Her  presence  has  passed  away — her  friends  can  never  more 
on  earth  meet  here  face  to  face;  but  her  Christian  example — 
her  heroism,  her  unvarying  devotion  to  her  husband  and  her 
children,  her  reliance  upon  God's  Providence  under  circum- 
stances  of  peculiar  trial — are  all  left,  as  a  bright  illustration  of 
what  one  person  can  accomplish,  though  moving  in  a  sphere 
circumscribed  by  daily  toil  and  large  domestic  responsibilities. 
Home  is  woman's  theatre.  Her  influence  there  should  be  para- 
mount  to  all  other  influences.  That  fact  our  deceased  grand- 
mother  well  understood.  She  profited  by  the  thought,  and  has 
left  a  memory  meet  to  contemplate.  Her  faith  and  her  de- 
votion appeal  to  us  with  peculiar  force  in  these  days  of 
woman's  rights  and  do  indeed — 

"Shine  like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

Joseph  Lull's  Family  Record 

I — Joseph,  Jr.,  born  March  20,  1777,  married  September  9, 

1802,  to  L.  Colton. 
II — Elizabeth,  born  September  11,  1779,  married  March  29, 
1816,  to  D.  Lamb. 
Ill — Rachel,  born  June  9,  1781,  married  December,  1796,  to 

G.  Brooks.. 
IV— Martha,  born  November  21,  1782,  married  March,  1802, 
to  N.  Moore. 
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V — Clarissa,   born   January   25,    1784,   married   December, 

1807,  to  A.  Palmer. 
VI — Walter,  born  October  4,  1786,  married  October  6,  1811, 

to  R.  Star. 
VII— Laura,  born  February  18,  1788,  married  April  21,  1805, 
to  Mr.  Tubbs. 
VIII— William,  born  April  8,  1789,  married  March  6,  1815,  to 
L.  Hawley. 
IX — Sarah,   born  January   8,    1791,   married   December    10, 

1809,  to  Isaac  Skidmore. 
X — Lucy,  born  September  4,  1792,  married  January  9,  1815, 

to  Dudley  Lamb. 
XI — Jacob,  born  September  12,  1794,  married  H.  Hoyt. 
XII— Mary,  born  April  20,  1796,  married  March  4,  1818,  to 

J.  Foote. 
XIII— Ebeneser,  born  April  10,  1798,  married  A.  Barnes. 
XIV — Nathaniel,  born  January  2,  1800,  married  E.  Newman. 
XV— Philo,  born  August  14,  and  died  October  2,  1804. 
XVI — Cyrus,  born  June  20,  1805,  married  September  16,  1822, 
to  L.  A.  Kinner. 
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THE  LULL  DESCENDANTS  IN  MICHIGAN 

THE  descendants  in  and  near  Michigan  are  connected  with 
the  New  York  Lulls  through  the  children  of  Joseph  Lull 
and  Martha  Knapp  Lull.  They  are:  Rachael  Lull  Brooks 
Mills,  Martha  Lull  Moore,  Sarah  Lull  Skidmore  and  Mary- 
Lull  Foote. 

KEY 

I,  II,  III,  etc. — the  1st  generation  from  Martha  and  Joseph. 
1,  2,  3,  etc. — the  2nd  generation  from  Martha  and  Joseph. 
A,  B,  C,  etc. — the  3rd  generation  from  Martha  and  Joseph, 
a,  b,  c,  etc. — the  4th  generation  from  Martha  and  Joseph. 
1*,  2*,  3*,  etc. — the  5th  generation  from  Martha  and  Joseph, 
a*,  b*,  c*,  etc. — the  6th  generation  from  Martha  and  Joseph. 
1**,  2**,  3**,  etc. — the  7th  generation  from  Martha  and  Joseph, 
a**,  b**,  c**,  etc. — the  8th  generation  from  Martha  and  Joseph. 

RACHEL  LULL  AND  DESCENDANTS 

I — Rachel  Lull,  the  second  daughter  of  Joseph  Lull  and  Martha 
Knapp  Lull,  was  born  June  2,  1781,  and  died  at  Lake  City, 
Minn.,  August  17,  1863.  She  married  Jesse  G.  Brooks 
in  December,  1796.  He  died  July  18,  1808.  After  his 
death  she  married  John  Mills.  He  had  five  children  by  his 
first  wife.  Rachel  brought  them  up  with  her  own  five 
children  and  the  families  always  kept  the  love  that  was  in- 
stilled through  the  generations.  According  to  the  Burch 
family,  Rachel  must  have  inherited  some  of  the  pluck  and 
courage  that  her  ancestor,  Martha,  showed  on  her  ride  to 
Cherry  Valley.  They  enjoyed  telling  the  following  story 
about  her.  After  her  husband  died  she  wanted  to  go  to 
her  own  people  who  lived  miles  away  through  the  forest. 
Traveling  was  difficult  and  she  had  five  girls  to  care  for, 
so  she  hesitated  to  attempt  such  a  lengthy  journey.  Finally 
she  started  with  her  family  and  one  horse  on  which  she 
packed  their  clothes,  and  she  and  the  children  took  turns 
riding  and  caring  for  the  little  ones.     True  to  her  inheri- 
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tance,  her  energy  and  endurance  were  equal  to  the  task 
and  the  journey  was  completed  successfully. 

1— Lucinda  Brooks,  born  March  1,  1798,  died  July  10,  1884  in 
Convis,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  married  January  2,  1817  to 
Wiatt  Rose  Burch,  born  October  24,  1792,  died  July  27, 
1864. 

A — Ann  Augusta  Burch,  born  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October 
8,  1817,  died  November  12,  1890  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  mar- 
ried  December  8,  1845  to  David  Markham. 

a— Salura  I.  Burch,  born  May  26,  1839,  died  February  9,  1923, 
married  June  20,  1860  at  Convis,  Mich,  to  Elias  Sweet. 

b — Darwin  F.,  born  December  27,  1846  in  Jackson  Co.,  Mich., 
married  Hattie  Hopkiss  September  3,  1873. 

1* — Alice,  married  Ernest  Griffin. 

2* — Floy,  married  George  Wood. 

c — Chas.  H.,  born  June  6,  1848,  died  April  25,  1920,  married 
Celicia  Crawford  February  16,  1878. 

1* — Minnie,  died. 

2* — Clayson,  married. 

3* — Fern,  married. 

4* — Irene,  married. 

d — Ellen  A.,  born  August  28,  1850  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  married 
J.  Frank  Wing  August  21,  1878. 

1* — Margaret,  adopted. 

e — Emma  S.,  born  January  21,  1852,  died  March  6,  1875,  mar- 
ried Chas.  E.  Barnard  February  12,  1874. 

1* — Luther,  died. 

f — Ida  May,  born  December  21,  1853,  married  Chas.  E.  Bar- 
nard March  24,  1879. 

1* — Clare,  married. 

2* — Mable,  married. 

g — Wayne  J.,  born  November  30,  1856  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  mar- 
ried Ada  Miller  January  3,  1883. 

1*— Roy. 

h— Mary  A.,  born  January  15,  1858,  died  February  27,  1858. 

i — Clarence  E.,  born  February  14,  1859,  married  Annie  Mc- 
Donald Lake  December  12,  1893  at  Jackson,  Mich. 

j — Jennie,  born  April  11,  1861,  died  February  17,  1862. 

k— Gertrude,  born  June  24,  1864,  died  March  8,  1883. 

B — Harlum  Burch,  born  November  16,  1820,  died  August  28, 
1885  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  married  January,  1854  to 
Sarah  Skidmore,  died  1858. 
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a — Two  children,  died  infancy. 

Harlum  married  Ann  Gamble. 

C — Sabrina  Murdula  Burch,  born  January  19,  1823,  died  July 
31,  1865,  married  January  19,  1842  to  Wm.  James  Avery, 
died  September  5,  1896. 

a — Abagail  H.  Avery,  born  September  16,  1844  in  Con  vis,  Cal- 
houn  Co.,  Mich.,  married  November  14,  1866  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich,  to  Zebulon  L.  Doty,  died  November  11,  1912. 
Residence,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

1*— Ada  Z.  Doty,  born  April  23,  1870  in  Convis,  died. Janu- 
ary 17,  1920,  married  John  W.  Richardson  April  4,  1895. 

a* — Genieve,  born  August  14,  1898,  married  Harry  Palmiter. 

2*— Alma  M.,  born  October  14,  1880,  married  Harry  A. 
Nichols,  April  18,  1900. 

a*— Lois  A.,  born  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  July  29,  1901. 

b* — Elinor  D.,  born  March  21,  1903,  married  Robert  Carter. 

c*— Herold  Z.,  born  May  14,  1912. 

d*— Charles  E.,  born  October  2,  1916. 

3*— Earl  L.,  born  February  18,  1883,  married  Ruby  Ashley 
September  6,  1905,  in  Convis,  Mich. 

a*— Merion  Z.,  born  July  19,  1908. 

b*— Charles,  born  April  25,  1914. 

c* — Aline,  born  December  24,  1916. 

4* — Lulu  E.,  born  July  2,  1884,  married  Lewis  M.  Ashley  Jan- 
uary 15,  1903. 

a* — Bernice,  born  January  20,  1904. 

b*— Wendel,  born  March  28,  1908. 

5* — Eva  E.,  born  July  6,  1886,  married  Lyle  Clapper  Septem- 
ber 5,  1911,  in  Battle  Creek. 

a*— Gail,  born  June  2,  1912. 

b*— Doris,  born  August  10,  1918,  died  February  5,  1921, 

c*— Keith,  born  March  27,  1915. 

b — Emmer  A.  Avery,  born  January  28,  1846,  married  Septem- 
ber 30,  1868  at  Hesper,  Iowa,  to  Ira  Wright  Wheelock, 
born  January  23,  1846,  in  Penfield,  Mich.  Residence,  La- 
Jolla,  Cal. 

1* — Sarah  Murdula,  born  September  8,  1869,  married  Novem- 
ber 24,  1890  in  Ada,  Minn.,  to  Frederick  Bosworth,  born 
April  19,  1865  in  Elyria,  O. 

a* — Elsie,  born  November  14,  1892  in  Ada,  Minn. 
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b* — Doris,  born  July  8,  1896,  married  Leo  Albert  Daum  De' 

cember  5,  1890,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2* — Wendel  Bela,  born  December  4,  1871,  died  November  30, 

1876. 
3* — Phoebe  Ellen,  born  March  27,  1874  in  Staceyville,  Iowa, 

married  April  5,  1893  in  Ada,  Minn.,  to  Harry  P.  Phil- 

lips,  born  March  25,  1871  at  Dodge  Center,  Minn, 
a* — Wendell  Wheelock,  born  February  8,  1894,  married  May 

21,  1920  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  to  Cynthia  Seaman,  born 

October  1,   1892,  at  Alma  City,  Minn. 
1** — Phoebe  Jane,  born  February  25,  1921. 
b* — Bernice,  born  October  16,   1895  at  Dodge  Center,  Minn. 
c* — Avery  Walkup,  born  October  14,  1899,  married  in  River' 

side,  Cal.,  October  28,  1921,  to  Pansy  Frasier  of  Trenton, 

N.  S.,  born  November  20,  1892. 
c — Lucinda  Avery,  born  October  14,  1848,  married  December 

25,  1867  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  to  Archibald  Herbert  Laber- 

teaux,  born  February  27,  1847  and  died  April  24,  1917  at 

Leslie,  Mich.    He  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  2nd.  Mo. 

Cav.     Residence,  Williamston,  Mich. 
1*— Eva  May,  born  November  23,  1869,  died  July  25,  1870. 
2* — Peter  Wm.,  born  December  19,   1872,  married  to  Estella 

Nims,  died  December  5,  1893  at  Leslie,  Mich. 
a* — Lester,  born  June  24,  1893,  married  June  28,  1911  to  Mary 

Terry  le. 
1**— Beatrice  Estella,  born  March  28,  1913. 
2**__ Verna  Rose,  born  May  8,  1917. 

3**— Gale  Arden,  born  April  28,  1919,  died  May  19,  1919. 
4**— Ethel  Lucile,  born  August  21,  1920. 
5** — Bernice  May,  born  December  15,   1922. 
6**— Thelma  Beth,  born  September  7,  1923. 
b* — Gertrude,  born  September  8,  1894,  married  Robert  Mills 

November  20,  1920,  at  Meridian,  Mich. 
1**— Robert  Earl,  born  August  26,  1924. 
c* — Paul  Arden,  born  January  18,   1896,  died  September  11, 

1896. 
d* — Lucinda  Jane,  born  June  2,  1905,  married  Geo.  Van  Or- 

den  July  19,   1921,  at  Fowlerville,  Mich. 
1**— Harold  Lyle,  born  September  10,  1922. 
2** — Howard  Glen,  born  September  30,  1923,  died  December 

20,  1923. 
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3* — Bessie  Jane,  born  June  21,  1876,  died  November  2,  1917 

in  Leslie,  Mich.,  married  November  29,   1893,  to  Arthur 

Nims,  died  August  3,  1907. 
a*_Archibald  C,  born  June  8,  1897,  died  October  23,  1897. 
b* — Lucile,    born   June    29,    1898,    married    Clare    Blackmore 

August  8,  1922. 
c* — Irma,  born  August  30,  1899,  married  Arthur  Phillips  May 

21,   1921. 
d*— Hazel,  born  May  28,  1901,  died  October  20,  1918. 
d — James  Wm.  Avery,  born  October  1,  1850  in  Convis,  Mich., 

died  March  11,  1903,  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  married  in 

1871  to  Olivia  L.  Nickerson,  born  March  14,  1850,  died 

March  2,  1924,  in  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
1*— Arthur  J.,  born  November  14,  1872,  died  February,  1873. 
2*— Roy  M.,  born  August  20,   1874  in  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich., 

married  November  1,  1897,  in  Ithaca.  Mich.,  to  Jennie  A. 

Sherman.     Residence,  Port  Angeles,  Wash, 
a* — Joseph  W.,  born  September  24,  1899. 
b*— James  H.,  born  August  5,  1902. 
c*— Ted  S.,  born  August  16,  1906. 
d*— Lester  K.,  born  March  30,  1917. 
e*— Inez  G.,  born  April  19,  1923. 
3*— Jacob  R.,  born  December  20,  1879,  married  June  17,  1907 

in  Gratiot  Co.,  Mich.,  to  Bessie  Curren. 
4* — Edna  E.,  born  January  3,  1881  in  Otsego  Co.,  Mich.,  mar- 
ried Tunis  E.  Taylor  February  11,  1905  in  Midland,  Mich. 
5*— Dora  E.,  born  May  11,  1884,  married  November  27,  1902, 

in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  Clyde  M.  Gibbs,  born  June  15, 

1884. 
a*— Carol,  born  November  17,  1903. 

b*— Clyde  D.,  born  February  11,  1904,  died  February  14,  1904. 
c*— Paul,  born  June  24,  1906. 
6* — Roger  Leon,  born  June,  1885,  at  Elmira,  Mich.,  died  No- 

vember,  1918,  in  Billings,  Mont.,  married  September,  1906, 

in  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  to  Katie  M.  Sherman, 
a*— Rachel,  born  May  9,  1908. 
7* — Rolland  C,  born  October  17,  1886,  married  in  Trail,  Ore., 

in  1904  to  Goldie  Tarbell. 
a* — Hazelbelle,  born  November  7,  1905. 
b* — Myrtle,  born  October  27,  1906. 
c*— Chester,  born  April  15,  1909. 
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d*— Opal,  born  May  15,  1912. 

e* — Fay,  born  May  7,  1914. 

8*_Guy  W.,  born  July  9,  1887,  married  Edith  Demott  or  De- 

mond  in  1907  in  Grand  Ledge,  Mich, 
a*— Wesley,  died  1923. 
b* — Elmer, 
c* — Clara  May. 
d*— Richard, 
e* — Edna. 
e — Henry  Lyman  Avery,  born  May  24,   1853,  married  Nora 

Stanton  or  Straton,  born  December  19,   1853,  died  Janu' 

ary  25,  1920.    Residence,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
1* — Siegel  H.,  married, 
a* — Phoebe  Elnore. 
b*— Clifford  E. 
c*— Earl  T. 
2* — George,  married, 
a* — Leroy. 
b* — Raymond. 

3* — Phoebe,  married  Louis  Barth. 
a* — Margaretta . 
b*— Charles  H. 
4* — Oscar  Leslie,  born  January  20,    1890,   died  January  29, 

1910. 
f — Charles  Eugene  Avery,  born  February  28,   1855,  married 

Belle  Register.     Residence,  Biggs,  Cal. 
1* — Ruby,  married  Walter  S.  Schiel. 
a*— Walter  A. 
b* — Charles, 
c* — Margaret, 
d* — Morris. 
e* — Frederic. 

2* — Pearl,  married  Frank  North, 
g — Ida  Alderett  Avery,  born  January  6.  1857  in  Olivet,  Mich., 

married  December  24,  1876  in  Convis,  Mich,  to  Geo.  T. 

Saxby,  born  May  23,  1951  in  Austinburg,  O.     Residence, 

Austinburg,  Ohio. 
1* — Fred  Graham,  born  October   1,    1877,   married  June   12, 

1907  in  Lorain,  O.  to  Rose  Smith,  born  January  23,  1881. 
2*— Lottie  Emmer,  born  April  22,  1879  in  W.  Millgrove,  O., 

married  June  3,  1916  in  Canton,  O.  to  Frank  A.  Coleman. 
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a*_Lois  S.,  born  May  27,  1917  in  Canton,  O. 

b*_Jean  S.,  born  July  7,  1921. 

3* — Geo.  Otto,  born  June  22,  1881  in  Andover,  O.,  married 
September  5,  1908  to  Hazel  Himes,  born  April  30,   jl888. 

a* — Dorothy,  born  March  26,  1910,  in  Morrison  Pa.,  died 
June  25,  1910. 

b* — Russel  Geo.,  born  August  25,  1911  in  Alliance,  O. 

4* — Harold  Avery,  born  June  21,  1895  in  Andover,  O.,  mar- 
ried September  20,  1919,  in  Austinburg,  O.,  to  Hazel 
Tuttle,  born  July  24,  1899. 

a*— Robert  Harold,  born  February  28,  1921  in  Cleveland,  O. 

b* — Douglas  Eldred,  born  August  5,  1923. 

c*— Anita  Jean,  born  November  21,  1924. 

h — Frank  H.  Avery,  born  December  29,  1858,  married  Octo- 
ber 31,  1878,  to  Mary  Fraincis  Hugget,  born  November  3, 
1859.     Residence,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

1* — Clarence  Edward,  born  August  9,  1879  in  Convis,  Mich., 
married  December  24,  1906  to  Susie  H.  Youngs. 

a*— Lucille,  born  March  26,  1910,  died  June  30,  1910  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

b*— Clifford  Clayton,  born  November  21,   1911. 

c* — Orris  Frank,  born  March  4,  1914. 

d*— Edward  Arthur,  born  April  7,  1916. 

e* — Max  Lucas,  born  March  15,  1922. 

2*— Clifford  Arthur,  born  May  21,  1884,  married  June  18, 
1913  to  Anna  Margaret  Jacobson,  born  July  12,  1890  at 
Chicago,  111. 

a* — Isabelle  Margaret,  born  April  5,  1917  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

3* — Fannie  Ross,  born  August  7,  1890  in  Marshall,  Mich., 
married  September  28,  1926  to  John  I.  Ennis,  born  De- 
cember  14,  1888. 

i — Alice  E.  Avery,  born  January  2,  1861,  married  August  1, 
1883  to  Geo.  W.  Milburn,  born  1856  in  England,  died 
December  2,  1886.     Residence,  Yreka,  Cal. 

1* — Ernest  Geo.,  born  May  17,  1884,  married  November  26, 
1913  to  Alice  Rachel  Powers. 

2*— Ida  May,  born  August  5,  1886,  died  March,  1887. 

Alice  Avery  Milburn,  married  November  14,  1890  to  Robert 
Davis  Norton,  born  May  1,  1860  in  Mich.,  died  Novem- 
ber 9,  1924  in  Yreka,  Cal. 
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3* — Hugh  Avery,  born  June  3,   1891,  married  December  22, 

1916  to  Rose  Johnson,  born  March  1891. 
a* — June  Marie,  born  and  died  April,  1919. 
4* — Mary  Alice,  born  August  18,  1893,  married  June  18,  1918, 

to  Frederick  W.  Wohlfert,  born  May  22,  1897. 
a* — Doris  Marie,  born  January  24,  1919,  in  Ore. 
b* — Blanche  Evelyn,  born  November  8,  1920. 
c* — Alice  Estelle,  born  October  6,  1923,  in  Cal. 
5* — Archie  Lewis,  born  May  11,  1896,  married  June  24,  1922, 

to  Martha  Luttrell. 
a* — Ernest  Lewis,  born  May  15,  1923. 
6* — Bessie  Fern,  born  April   5,    1898,   married  November  2, 

1924  to  Dr.  Perry  W.  Callahan  in  Yreka,  Cal. 
7*— Clarissa,  born  November  17,  1901,  died  December  9,  1901. 
8* — Frank  Robert,  born  August  30,  1904. 
j — Murdula  Ann  Avery,  born  April  3,  1863,  in  Calhoun  Co., 

Mich.,  married  September  29,   1885  at  Albion,  Mich,  to 

Lloyd  Henry  Freer.     Residence,   Marshall,   Mich. 
1* — Alva  Jay  Avery  Woolsey,  born  February  1,   1880,  mar- 
ried   August    27,    1911    in   Jackson,    Mich,    to   Margaret 

Berger. 
a*— Ruth  Clara,  born  June  21,  1912. 
b* — Berger  Carl,  born  January  3,  1914. 
c* — Lottie  Perl,  born  February  4,  1916. 
d*— Jay  Lloyd,  born  November  6,  1922. 

2* — Mary  Inez,  born  June  23,  1886,  died  September  23,  1886. 
3*— William  Merl,  born  August  19,  1887  in  Eaton  Co.,  Mich., 

died   September   24,    1914,   married   Clara   Louise   Debus 

July  8,  1913  at  Jackson,  Mich, 
a* — William  Henry,  born  July  10,  1914  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
4*— Edna  Maud,  born  June  8,  1890,  died  April  1,  1916,  mar- 

ried  July  6,  1907  to  Clyde  Grover  Frine  at  Albion,  Mich, 
a* — Bertha  Bernice,  born  March  26,    1909. 
b*— Donald  Clyde,  born  August  23,   1915. 
5* — Vivalda  Newton,  born  December  28,  1893,  married  Bethel 

Maud  Nooks  January  1,  1915  at  Parma,  Mich, 
a* — Elizabeth  Christina,  born  March  25,  1916. 
b* — Maxine  Inez,  born  March  2,  1920. 

6*— Iva  Viluta,  born  March  27,  1896,  died  April  18,  1897. 
"7*— Lloyd  Henry  Clayton,  born  October  23,   1898  in  Brook- 
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field,   Eaton   Co.,   Mich.,   married   Ruth   Elisabeth   Haiti' 

mond  at  Jackson,  Mich. 
8* — Viola  Murdula,  born  August  26,  1906  in  Brookfield,  Eaton 

Co.,  Mich. 
D— Rachel  Burch,  born  June  25,  1825,  died  December  3,  1907 

at  Con  vis,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  married  Albert  W.  Ship-. 

man  October  12,  1848  in  Convis,  Mich, 
a— Lucius  Henry,  born  July  30,  1849,  died  October  11,  1850. 
b — Flora  Anelle,  born  January  26,  1852,  died  January  25,  1916 

at    Battle    Creek,    Mich.,    married    Henry   A.    Whitbeck 

March  16,  1870  at  Convis,  Mich. 
1* — Albert  J.,   born  June   30,    1871,   married  Frances  Branch 

February  22,  1904,  at  Convis,  Mich.     Residence,  St.  Paul, 

Minn, 
a* — Helen  Schubert,  born  June  9,  1906,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
b*— Margaret  J.,  born  October  15,  1908. 
c* — Flora  Olive,  born  November  26,  1910. 
d*— Dorothy  Alberta,  born  September  9,  1912. 
e* — James  Albert,  born  November  27,  1913. 
f* — Henry  Edgar,  born  September  26,  1916. 
g*— Richard  Allen,  born  July  26,  1922. 

2* — Lucius  H.,  born  August  4,  1873,  married  Margaret  Court- 
ney November,  1910.     Residence,  Seattle,  Wash. 
3* — Flora  Evaline,  born  October   11,    1875,  married  October 

10,   1894  in  Convis,  Mich.,  to  Chas.  C.  Day,  born  July 

24,  1873,  died  January  19,  1925. 
a* — Pauline,  born  August  1,  1895,  in  Marshall,  Mich.,  married 

November  25,   1915,  to  Clifford  W.   Weatherwax,  born 

May  2,  1893. 
1**— John  Craig,  born  July  20,  1917. 
2**— Clifford  Day,  born  June  24,  1922. 
4* — George  Sheldon,   born  January    1,    1878,   in  Penfield  tp., 

Colhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  married  Agnes  Van  Ocker  June  20, 

1900  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
a* — Sheldon,  born  January  14,  1903  in  Convis,  Mich.,  married 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Martin,  November  21,  1924  at  Battle  Creek, 

Mich, 
b* — Marjorie  Alice,  born  October  14,  1921. 
5*— Chas.  Clifton,  born  October  27,  1880,  married  Mrs.  Mabel 

Hotchkiss  in  Bay  City,  Mich. 
6*— Rachel  May,  born  May  3,  1884,  dead. 
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7* — Lena  Marie,  born  September  26,   1885.  married  October 

2,  1915  in  Convis,  Mich.,  to  Harry  A.  Bryant,  born  April 

15,  1882. 
a* — Elizabeth  Ann,  born  May  16,  1916. 
b* — Mary  Jane,  born  March  22,  1922. 

c— Frank  Herbert,  born  May  11,  1856,  died  March  17,  1857. 
E — Martha  L.  Burch,  born  November  1,  1826,  died  March  20, 

1884,  near  Casnovia,  Mich.,  married  Wessels  Smith  July 

8,  1846,  in  Convis,  Mich, 
a — Oscar,  married. 

1* — Mrs.  Rose  Moe,  residence  Ravenna,  Mich, 
b — Emma,   born   January   22,    1852,   died   May   22,    1874,   at 

Lamont,  Mich.,  married  Thos.  Cooley. 
1* — Arthur,  born  February  27,  1869,  at  Lamont,  Mich.,  mar- 
ried Elma  Pearl  Lavender  November  27,  1909.    Residence, 

Williamsburg,  Mich, 
a* — Beatrice  L.,  born  and  died  September  19,   1910,  at  Wil' 

liamsburg,  Mich, 
b* — Avery  D.,  born  and  died  December  15,  1911. 
c* — Bessie,  born  August  23,  1913. 
d* — Bernice  M.,  born  November  9,  1920. 
e*— Burton  A.,  born  August  26,  1922. 
2* — Tenie,  born  November  27,   1870,  married  December  23, 

1891,  in  Sparta,  Mich.,  to  Wm.  Osborn,  died  February 

24,  1893. 
a* — Girl,  born  and  died  June  23,  1893. 

Tenie,  irarried  Chas.  Marshall  December  30,  1895.     Resi- 
dence, Belmont,  Mich, 
b* — Robert,  born  January  6,   1897,  died  November  6,    1897, 

buried  at  Sparta,  Mich, 
c*— Cleo,  born  April  15,  1899,  died  March  27,  1901. 
d*— Leo,  born  September  28,  1904,  died  January  13,  1921. 
e* — Charles,  Jr.,  born  November  20,  1906,  in  Belmont,  Mich, 
f*— Don,  born  April  7,  1909. 
3*— Wiatt,  born  June  1,  1872. 
4*— Geo.  W.,  born  April   17,   1874,  died  January  25,   1918, 

buried  at  Rockford,  Mich. 
c — Ella,  born  July  2,  1854,  in  Iowa,  married  Francis  A.  Pitts, 

a  Civil  War  veteran,  August  5,  1871.     Residence,  Shelby, 

Mich. 
1* — Clara,    born    February    22,    1874,    married    Fred    Brasee 

February  22,  1898. 
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2*— Lillian,  born  November  12,  1875,  died  June  3,  1876. 

d— Lucinda,  born  September  8,  1857,  in  Iowa,  married  Geo. 
McMnllen  Mav  18.  1884,  at  Hart,  Mich.  Residence,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1* — Lottie,  born  July  21,  1889,  at  Elk  Rapids,  Mich.,  married 
July  21,  1909,  to  Harry  Hurlburt  Noble,  died  March  21, 
1915. 

Lottie  married  Chas.  G.  Sandahl  September  18,  1920,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

2*_Howard,  born  April  25,  1892,  at  Ludington,  Mich.,  mar- 
ried Theolinda  Sandahl  November  23,  1913,  at  Allegan, 
Mich. 

a* — Vivian  Beatrice,  born  December  31,  1914. 

b* — Alice  Virginia,  born  March  16,  1916. 

c*— Geo.  Henry,  born  April  1,  1918. 

d* — Robert  Eugene,  born  January  14,  1920. 

e* — Clifford  Howard,  born  January  16,  1921. 

f*— Chas.  Wm,  born  September  12,  1923. 

g*— John  Kenneth,  born  July  25,  1924. 

F — Edmund  A.  Burch,  born  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  26, 
1835,  died  March  22,  1895,  at  Fredonia,  Mich.,  married 
April  29,  1861,  in  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  to  Peninnah  Page, 
born  in  Pennsylvania  April  29,  1838,  died  in  Calhoun 
Co.,  Mich.,  February  4,  1905,  buried  at  Fredonia,  Mich. 

a — Addie,  born  March  19,  1862,  in  Convis,  Mich.,  married 
October  21,  1882,  to  Clinton  D.  Spooner,  born  April  3, 
1859,  in  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  died  April  29,  1918,  in 
Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.     Residence,  at  Ceresco,  Mich. 

1*— Minnie,  born  July  21,  1884,  died  July  1,  1885. 

2* — Harvey  Clinton,  born  April  20,  1886,  in  Fredonia,  Mich., 
married  November  6,  1907,  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  to  Dora 
F.  TenEyck,  born  May  30,  1887. 

a* — Ronald,  born  and  died  July  30,  1909,  in  Newton,  Calhoun 
Co.,  Mich. 

b* — Clayton,  born  and  died  September,  1913. 

3*— Otto  Dewitt,  born  June  11,  1887,  in  Burlington,  Mich., 
married  March  24,  1910,  in  Newton,  Mich.,  to  Neva  E. 
Eyre,  born  August  25,  1889,  in  Newton. 

a*— Calvin  Morris,  born  and  died  November  19,  1911. 

b*— Alma  Lucile,  born  and  died  September  11,  1913. 

c* — Duane  Lyle,  born  February  26,  1916. 

d*— Alta  Elone,  born  January  28,  1922. 
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e*__Leora  Fern,  born  September  14,  1923. 

4*— Jessie  L.,  born  September  20,  1891,  married  February  24, 

1910,  in  Newton,  Mich.,  to  Obed  Case,  born  September 

25,  1878,  died  March  12,  1924. 
a*__Veda  Julia,  born  February   11,   1911,  died  February   13, 

1911. 
b* — Ross  Obed,  born  December  23,  1912. 
c*_joel  Clinton,  born  May  23,  1914. 
d*— Grace  Electa,  born  June  18,  1919. 

Jessie  married  January  14,   1925,  in  Marshall,  Mich.,  to 

Samuel  Wright,  born  April  27,  1875. 
b— Lucinda  Jane,  born  December  24,   1866,  died  March   10, 

1898,  in  Fredonia,  Mich.,  married  December  6,   1893,  to 

Henry  M.  Barrett,  born  January  29,  1856,  in  Barry  Co., 

Mich.,  died  June  25,  1904. 
1* — Joseph  E.,  born  November  3,  1894. 
2*_Ralph,  born  October  2,  1895. 
c— Flora  A.,  born  January  17,  1869,  in  Penfield,  Calhoun  Co., 

Mich.,  died  April  15,  1887,  married  January  26,  1886,  to 

Spencer  Spooner,  born  September  4,  1861. 
d— Dennis  A.,  born  June   19,   1872,  in  Stanton,  Mich.,  died 

August  25,  1872. 
e_jesse  Brooks,  born  April  20,  1874,  in  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich., 

married  November  20,  1901,  to  Mrs.  Maud  Howe,  born 

March  18,  1871,  in  Eckford,  Mich.,  died  June  10,  1910, 

in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.     Residence   at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
l*_Ha  J.?  born  November  26,  1904. 
2*— Ruth  I.,  born  May  21,   1906. 
3*—  Earl  D.,  born  July  1,  1908. 

Jesse  Brooks,  married  July  26,  1911,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith, 

born  November  12,  1873,  in  S.  Wales. 
f_George  W.,  born  September  24,  1878,  died  June  18,  1882. 
G — Wiatt  Rose  Burch,  Jr.,  born  November  28,  1836,  in  Venice, 

Cayuga   Co.,   N.   Y.,   died   January   26,    1923,   in   Battle 

Creek,  Mich.     Served  in  Civil  War  in  1864-5,  in  Co.  H, 

2nd  Mo.   Cav.    (Merrill  Horse),   married   at  Lyons,   la., 

January  24,   1872,  to  Anna  M.   Snyder,  born  Glenwild, 

N.  Y.,  November  27,  1838,  died  April  17,  1914,  in  Battle 

Creek,  Mich. 
a_Geo.  D.  Burch,  born  April  21,  1875,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
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married  June  14,  1899,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  Jessie  K. 

Smith,    born   August    6,    1874,    in    Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y. 

Residence,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
l*_David  v/.,  born  March  1,  1906,  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
2* — Josephine  Ann,  born  June  29,  1908. 
3*_Richard  N.,  born  November  18,  1910. 
2— Philanda,  born  October  14,  1799,  married  Williams. 
A — Caroline,  married  Watkins. 
B — Elizabeth,  married  Williams. 
C — Ann,  married  Tower. 
D— Avis. 

E— Charles.  2^>. 

3 — Jerusha,  born  January  19,  1802,  married ^Young. 
A — Phineas  B.,  married  Harriet  Lester, 
a — Evelyn  T.,  married  Geo.  Avery. 
1* — Ruth,  married  Hanlon  I.  Peyton. 

b — :Estella  C,  married  Edward  Sharp.    Residence,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 
1  * — Eleanor. 

B — John  G.,  married  Lucinda  Lester, 
a — Frank  E.-- '/wj 
C — Jesse  B.,  married  Lucy  Hull. 
D — Nancy  Jane  or  Jennie,   married  Chas.   W.   Hough,   died 

December  19,  1913. 
a— Arthur  G.,  born  February  10.  1875,  married  June  23,  1898. 

Residence  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
b— Edward  W.,  born  March  19,  1881,  died  August,  1901. 
A — Rhoda,  born  December  20,  1805;  married  Kern. 
A — Catherine. 

B — Caroline,  married  Brooks. 
5 — 'Miranda,    born    February    4,    1807;    married    Rundell    or 

Runnells. 
A— Eli. 
B — Francis. 
C — Martha. 
D — Mary. 
E — Emeline. 

F — Jerusha.  ■  . 

G — Harriet. 
H — Jennie. 
I — Harrison. 

6— Martha,  born  April  6,  1809;  married  Tremain  or  Tremaine. 
A— Charles. 
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B — James. 

C — Mary  Jane,  married  Gray. 

D — Maria. 

E — Rose. 

After  the  death  of  Jesse  Brooks,  Rachel  Lull  Brooks  married 
John  Mills,  born  March  31,  1771,  died  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
April  28,  1852.  His  first  wife  was  Caty  or  Catherine  Taylor, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children. 

1 — Theresa,  born  January  20,  1814,  married  Chas.  Wilson. 
A — Derua,  married  Chas.  Brittian. 
B— Charles. 
C— John. 
2— Derua,  born  June  9,    1816,  died  May  26,   1904,  at  Lake 

City,  Minn.,  married  Clark  B.  Bouton. 
A— Frank  E.,  born  July  20,  1843,  died  May  6,  1914,  married 

Ellen  Roff. 
a__jessie,  born  April  13,  1875,  in  Lake  City,  married  Alfred 

W.  Corwin  December  5,  1900,  in  Lake  City.    Residence,  at 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
1*_ Eleanore  Bouton,  born  April  7,  1905,  in  Lake  City. 
2*— Alfred  W.,  born  October  15,  1913,  died  January  19,  1925, 

in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
b— Helen  F.,  born  March  2,   1886,  in  Lake  City.     Residence, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  she  is  an  instructor  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 
c_Clark  Roff,   born   December    19,    1891;   Served   in   World 

War,  married  Irene  Baum  Burghardt,  August  8,  1917,  in 

Lake  City.     Residence,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
1* — Barbara,  born  September  18,  1919. 
B— Ella  Theresa,  born  April  28,   1852,  died  June   16,   1915, 

married  November  7,   1872  to  Chas.  Job  Cogswell,  born 

December  25,  1849. 
a— Frank  B.,  born  October  20,  1884,  married  January  3,  1914 

to  Alice  Weaver  Tate,  born  April  10,  1894.     Residence, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
1* — Chas.  Lanburn,  born  March  9,  1915. 
2*— Phyllis  Jane,  born  March  7,  1917. 
3 — John  Salmon,  born  September  20,   1818,  died  in  Auburn, 

N.  Y.,  married  Sarah. 
A — George  and  others. 
4— Mary  Jane,  born  May  3,  1821,  died  February  27,  1895  at 

Lake  City,  Minn.,  married  Aaron  Gay  lord. 
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A — Delos,  born  May  1,  1846,  died  September  16,  1862,  at 
Wabasha,  Minn.,  buried  at  Lake  City. 

B— Theresa,  born  1848,  died  1850  in  N.  Y.  State. 

C— Elizabeth  Jane,  born  August  6,  1850,  died  August  20,  1890, 
in  Lake  City,  married  Benjamin  Starr. 

a — Gavlord  H,  born  November  6,  1877,  married,  wife  died. 

1*— Child,  died. 

b— Mabel,  born  July  4,  1880,  died  September  7,  1910,  married 
Mr.  McFarland. 

D— Rachel  Ann,  born  December  16,  1852,  died  December  29, 
1913,  at  Clear  Lake,  S.  D.,  married  Hiram  H.  Greenly  No- 
vember 13,  1882,  at  Goodwin,  S.  D. 

a— Ethel,  born  April  23,  1884,  in  Estelline,  S.  D. 

b — Jay,  born  February  6,  1886,  married  Bertha  Howard  Sep- 
tember 14,  1909,  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Residence,  Strong- 
ville,  O. 

1* — Howardjay,  born  Brockport,  N.  Y.  June  14,  1910. 
P-a^-Gaylord-Jvl:;  born  November  6,   1877,  married,  wife  died. 

c — Maurice,  born  December  26,  1889,  married  Helen  Hoag  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  July  25,  1817.    Residence,  Hilmar,  Cal. 

1* — Maurice  Gaylord,  born  July  26,  1918,  at  Honolulu. 

2* — Patricia  Ethel  Jean,  born  January  19,  1920. 

3* — Laulani  Marion,  born  January  19,  1924,  in  Hilmar,  Cal. 

E — Emma  Derua,  born  June  18,  1855,  married  Silas  H.  Hill- 
man.     Residence,  Long  Prairie,  Minn. 

a — Frank  Minor,  born  November  7,  1883,  at  Mantorville, 
Minn.,  married  Jessie  Van  Slyke. 

1*— Dorothy  Francis,  born  April  21,   1923. 

b — Merton  Silas,  born  September  11,  1889,  married  Eva  Alice 
Hart. 

1*— Elizabeth  Ann,  born  September  10,  1910. 

2*— James  Hart,  born  April  16,  1921. 

c — Florence  Ruth,  born  June  23,  1896,  married  Donald  C. 
Cone. 

F— Jay  Mills,  born  May  11,  1858,  died  March  15,  1921,  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  married  Virginia  R.  Gray. 

a— Charlotte,  born  May  5,  1886,  in  N.  D. 

b— Elizabeth,  born  July  11,  1888.- 

c — Robert,  born  June  9,  1890,  married  Ruby  Gunn,  July,  1920. 

1* — Mary  Virginia,  born  January  26,  1923. 
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d— Mary,   born  March   20,    1892,   married   Karl   K.   Rathbon 

Tune,  1912. 
G— Clark  Bouton,  born  November   18,    1860,   at  Lake  City, 

Minn.,  married  in  Dak.  June  22,  1887,  to  Barbara  Mark- 

ham,  of  Rochester,  Minn.     Residence,  Portland,  Ore. 
a— Frank  Markham,  born  Ellendale,  Dak.,  September  21,  1888, 

married  in  Vancouver,  Wash,  to  May  Ellen  Clark,  born 

Maquoketa,  la.,  April,  1893. 
l*_Nancy  Ellen,  born  March  7,  1924,  Louisville,  Ky. 
b— Albert  Minor,  born  August  26,  1890,  in  Ellendale,  N.  D. 
c— Fred  Bouton,  born  July  19,  1892.     Residence,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
d— Louise  Belle,  born  January  12,  1895,  died  June  12,  1923, 

buried,  Richland,  Wash. 
e_Catherine  Barbara,  born  May  22,  1899,  in  Lake  City. 
f_jeanette  Mills,  born  August  8,   1906,  died  June  27,  1907, 

in  Puyallup,  Ore. 
5— Harriet  Adelia,  born  February  18,  1823,  died  March,  1916, 

in  Lake  City,  Minn.,  married  Micaja  Starr. 
A— Lee  M.,  born  August  14,  1850,  died  November  26,  1924. 
B— Ella,  born  January  7,   1852,  died  April  7,   1921,  married 

James  Baker, 
a — Florence,  born  August  15,  1879,  married  Arthur  Strachan. 
1* — Marjorie,  born  March,  1910. 
C — Emma,  born  January  7,  1852. 
D — Evva,  born  January  7,  1852. 
E — May. 
F— Ray. 

MARTHA  LULL  AND  DESCENDANTS 

II — Martha  Lull,  the  fourth  child  of  Joseph  and  Martha  Lull, 
was  born  in  Livingston  Manor,  Conn.,  November  21,  1782, 
and  died  August  8,  1860.  She  was  married  March  9, 
1802,  to  Nathaniel  Moore  who  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  January  26,  1779. 

1 — Joseph,  born  September  30,  1803. 

2-Wm.  Henry,  born  September  24,  1805. 

3 — Chester,  born  February  4,  1808. 

4— Anna,  born  August  17,  1810. 

5— George,  born  April  24,  1812. 

6— Elvira,  born  March  24,  1814. 
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7_Walter  Lull  Moore,  born  November  1,  1815,  died  January 
7  1893,  married  September  7,  1842,  to  Esther  Adelia  Fair- 
child,  born  April  29,  1822,  died  December  29,  1876,  in 
the  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  disaster. 

A— Anna,  born  March  3,  1845,  died  May  12,  1884,  married 
August  27,  1867,  to  Elbert  Beardsley  McMinn,  born  July, 
11,  1835. 

a— Amelia,  born  July  9,  1868.    Residence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

b— Martha  Adelia,  born  December  19,  1869,  married  Herman 
Schlundt  July  28,  1899. 

1*— Anna,  born  June  2,  1902. 

2*— Esther,  born  September  9,  1905. 

c— Walter  James,  born  July  3,  1873,  married  August  5,  1918, 
to  Marie  Josephine  Meloy. 

1*— Paul  Meloy,  born  July,  1919. 

2*-_Trevor  James,  born  July  23,  1921. 

d— Clara  Esther,  born  January  18,  1877. 

e — Hobart  Moore,  born  January  14,  1881. 

f— Elbert  Trevor,  born  June  16,  1883,  died  March  26,  1884. 

B — Trevor,  born  April  3,  1846,  died  December  14,  1903,  mar- 
ried November  23,  1876,  to  Anna  Brink,  died  1895. 

a— Walter  Lull,  born  December  22,  1877J7 married  October  2\? 
1909,  to  Minnetta>  Roe.     Residence,  Franklin  Grove,  111. 

1*— Annis,  born  July  1,  1913. 

C — Hobart  Joseph,  born  December  14,  1850,  died  March  29, 
1902,  married  June  6,  1877,  to  La  Retta  Hall,  born  Aug- 
ust 22,  1853,  died  March  6,  1899. 

a — Jennie  Adelia,  born  February  23,  1878,  married  Leon  Jay- 
cox,  June  2,  1901.     Residence,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

b— Mary  Harriet,  born  April  22,  1880,  died  July  31,  1915, 
married  Percy  David  McGillivray  July  15,  1903. 

1* — Dora  Ernestine,  born  July  13,  1904. 

2*— Rossie,  born  December  8,  1905,  died  October  27,  1919. 

3*— Katherine  Adelia,  born  April  6,  1907. 

4*— Hobart,  born  March  18,  1909,  died  July  8,  1915. 

5*— Robert,  born  May  7,  1911. 

6*— Donald,  born  June  28,  1913. 

7*— La  Retta,  born  October  16,  1914. 

c — James  Arthur,  born  January  13,  1885,  married  June  15, 
1912,  to  June  Opdyke. 

d— Harold  Hobart,  born  May  7,   1894,  died  March  30,  1900. 

E> — Clara  Elvira,  born  September  11,  1854,  married  September 
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11,  1878,  to  James  C.  Mitchell,  died  April  9,  1921.     Resi- 
dence, Chicago,  111. 

a— Amory  R.,  born  July  31,  1880. 

b — Dora  Moore,  born  June  4,  1885. 

c — Ruth,  born  September  25,  1892. 


SARAH  LULL  SKIDMORE 
SARAH  LULL  AND  DESCENDANTS 

III — Sarah,  the  ninth  child  of  Joseph  and  Martha  Knapp 
Lull,  was  born  in  Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  January  8,  1791.  Her 
early  life  was  spent  with  her  parents  on  their  farm  until  she 
married  Isaac  Skidmore,  December  19,  1809.  They  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Butternuts  where  five  of  their  children  were  born. 
In  1822  they  moved  to  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  where  they  resided 
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until  1838  when  they  moved  to  Michigan,  preceded  by  their 
three  eldest  daughters.  They  settled  on  a  farm  in  Unadilla, 
Livingstone  County,  where  on  January  14,  1842,  Mr.  Skidmore 
died.  The  farm  was  sold  to  the  late  William  Stilson,  and  the 
widow  with  the  four  younger  children  moved  to  the  village  of 
Dexter,  Michigan.  She  united  with  the  Methodist  church  which 
was  one  of  the  oldest  organisations  in  Michigan  Methodism. 
She  was  a  faithful  attendant  at  class  meetings,  prayer  meetings 
and  other  services  as  long  as  she  remained  in  Dexter.  She 
bought  a  home  near  the  church  and  in  1926  the  house  was  in 
good  condition.  After  her  children  all  grew  up,  she  lived  with 
her  oldest  daughter  in  Waterloo,  Michigan,  where  she  peace- 
fully passed  away  on  August  28,  1865.  She  was  buried  in 
the  North  Waterloo  cemetery. 

Sarah  Lull  Skidmore  spent  one  year  with  her  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  on  the  Jones'  farm,  five  miles  west  of  Dexter.  Helen 
Jones  Burr  was  a  little  girl;  and  she  remembers  her  as  a  sweet 
old  lady,  always  spending  her  extra  time  weaving  carpets  or 
cloth.  Mrs.  Clinton  Skidmore  remembers  her  with  these  words, 
"I  use  to  think  she  was  one  of  the  sweetest  grandmothers  any 
one  could  ask  for,  because  she  would  run  knitting  races  with 
me  and  would  always  let  me  beat.  She  had  brown  eyes  and 
medium  brown  hair.  When  young  she  was  of  medium  build.11 
Lucia  Skidmore  Olsen  says  she  had  a  decidedly  pointed  nose 
and  often  wore  a  black  lace  cap.  Rev.  H.  C.  Scotford  writes 
the  following,  "I  well  remember  grandmother  Skidmore.  When 
I  was  about  fifteen  years  old  and  lived  with  my  parents  in 
Lawrence,  Michigan,  she  came  on  a  visit  and  stayed  with  us 
several  weeks.  She  was  a  very  refined  and  lovable  lady,  and 
we  all  enjoyed  her  visit  very  much.  She  impressed  us  all  as 
being  very  kind  and  gentle  and  with  all  a  very  faithful  Chris- 
tian." 

It  is  hoped  that  we  as  a  family  of  116  descendants  will 
perpetuate  and  maintain  this  record  of  staunch  character,  am- 
bition, and  refinement  that  Sarah  Lull  entrusted  us  with. 

1 — Eunice  Ann  Skidmore,  the  oldest  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah 
Skidmore,  was  born  in  Butternuts,  New  York,  April  26, 
1811.  She  was  married  to  Lamech  Sweet  on  December  9, 
1830.  They  came  to  Dexter,  Washtenaw  County,  Mich- 
igan, in  1833;  and  moved  to  Waterloo,  Jackson  County, 
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in  1837.  She  was  the  mother  of  four  children.  She  joined 
the  First  Baptist  church  of  Dexter,  riding  five  miles  on 
horseback  to  present  her  letter,  afterwards  she  took  it  to 
Unadilla,  and  later  to  Stockbridge.  On  December  9,  1880, 
after  fifty  years  of  happy  wedded  life,  they  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding.  Mr.  Sweet  died  December  15, 
1894,  followed  by  his  loving  companion,  May  27,   1899. 

A— Elcina  Sweet,  born  May  28,  1832,  in  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y., 
died  February  6,  1918,  in  Detroit,  Mich.;  married  March 
28,  1850  in  Stockbridge,  Mich.,  to  Joseph  Davis  Rogers, 
died  1904.  They  lived  in  Stockbridge  until  1890  when 
they  moved  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  make  their  home  with 
their  children. 

a — Emma  Rogers,  born  June  18,  1854,  in  Stockbridge,  Mich.; 
married  Albert  Whiting  in  Chelsea,  Mich.,  November  30, 
1875.     Residence,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1* — Nina,  born  June  18,  1878,  in  Jackson,  Mich.;  married 
Arthur  E.  Sutphin  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  18,  1899. 
Residence,  Detroit,  Mich. 

a*— John  W.,  born  July  17,  1900,  in  Detroit  and  died  July, 
21,  1914. 

b* — Carolyn  E.,  born  May  24,  1905,  in  Detroit.  She  has 
studied  music  in  Europe  and  U.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

b — Harris  L.  Rogers,  born  October  9,  1857,  in  Stockbridge, 
Mich.,  and  died  November  18,  1892,  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health. 

B — Elias  Sweet,  born  April  1,  1836,  in  Dexter,  Mich.;  married 
Salura  Burch  at  Con  vis,  Mich.,  June  20,  1860.  He  died 
in  his  country's  cause  at  Alexandria,  D.  C,  July  5,  1864. 

C — Hobart  Perkins  Sweet,  born  August  1,  1840,  in  Waterloo, 
Mich.;  died  July  18,  1915,  married  Sarah  Lavina  Smith, 
October  3,  1866,  in  Stockbridge,  Mich.  They  resided  in 
Stockbridge  until  recent  years  which  have  been  spent  in 
Detroit  near  their  children.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War 
and  was  buried  in  Stockbridge. 

a — Howard  Burtis  Sweet,  born  April  27,  1868,  in  Waterloo, 
Mich.;  died  December  24,  1900,  in  Stockbridge;  married 
Laura  Wainright  March  28,  1900. 

b — Mable  Lena  Sweet,  born  March  9,  1871,  in  Waterloo, 
Mich.;  married  February  24,  1892,  to  Wm.  L.  Smith. 
Residence,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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l*_Howard  Dudly,  born  May  17,  1894,  in  Detroit,  married 
Anna  Bertha  Swaid,  October  21,  1914. 

a*_Russell  Howard,  born  January  12,  1918,  in  Detroit. 

b*— Harmon  Everett,  born  November  23,  1919,  in  Detroit. 

c*_Gerald  Ray,  born  August  18,  1921,  died  September  17, 
1922  in  Detroit. 

2*_Russel  Elmer,  born  February  28,  1900,  in  Detroit,  married 
Lois  Knight,  August  22,  1922. 

c — Cortland  Elias  Sweet,  born  April  23,  1873,  in  Waterloo, 
Mich.;  married  Susa  S.  Mapes,  in  Iosco,  Mich,  November 
25,  1896.     They  live  near  Stockbridge,  Mich. 

1* — Mapes  Dale,  born  December  5,  1898,  in  Waterloo,  Mich. 

2* — Chas.  Hobart,  born  February  7,  1907,  in  Lyndon,  Mich. 

3*— Burtis  Wm,  born  March  26,  1910,  in  Lyndon,  Mich. 

4*— Robert  Cortland,  born  October  14,  1912,  in  Lyndon,  Mich. 

d — Bertha  Elcina  Sweet,  born  August  8,  1875,  in  Waterloo, 
married  Guy  Harmon  Smith  January  27,  1911.  Residence, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

D— Burtis  W.  Sweet,  born  July  22,  1843,  in  Waterloo,  Mich.; 
died  May  19,  1907  in  Stockbridge,  Mich.;  married  Novem- 
ber 25,  1868  in  Unadilla,  Mich.,  to  Minnie  Mclntyre,  died 
August  27,  1924.  They  are  buried  in  North  Waterloo, 
Mich. 

a — Adah  Mclntyre  Sweet,  born  January  28,  1870,  in  Water- 
loo. Her  home  is  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  she  is  the 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Womans1  Hospital. 

b — Anna  Mary  Sweet,  born  August  19,  1873,  married  June 
25,  1902,  in  Waterloo  to  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Camburn,  of 
the  Methodist  conference. 

1* — Helen  M.,  born  May  5,  1903,  in  Stony  Creek,  Mich.  She 
teaches  in  Mt.  Clemens.  Mich. 

2* — Burtis  Harmon,  born  March  29,    1904,  in  Stony  Creek. 

3* — Paul  Arthur,  born  April  1,   1907,  in  Alalia,  Mich. 

4* — Minnie,  born  Sept.  26,  1912,  in  Dansville,  Mich. 

c — Hugh  D.  Sweet,  born  June  23,  1877,  in  Waterloo,  married 
Inez  Cobb  February  28,  1911,  in  Jackson,  Mich.  He 
attended  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  located 
on  the  homestead  in  Stockbridge,  Mich. 

1*— Hildah  Marie,  born  March  6,  1912. 

2* — Edgar  Lamech,  born  August  21,  1913. 

3*— Ella  Lucile,  born  March  13,  1915. 

4*— Dorothy,  born  June  19,  1922. 
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2 — Elizabeth  Skidmore,  the  second  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah 
Skidmore,  was  born  in  Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1813. 
She  followed  her  sister  Eunice  to  Dexter,  Mich,  in  1835. 
Here  she  met  Wm.  Avery  Jones  to  whom  she  was  married 
on  February  23,  1837.  They  had  seven  children.  Her  life 
was  spent  on  the  farm  where  she  came  as  a  bride.  After 
a  lingering  illness  she  passed  away  July  20,  1858. 

A — Elmorette  Aurelia  Jones,  born  March  20,  1838,  died  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1863,  married  Chas.  D.  Allyn,  December  24, 
1859. 

a— Agnes  Elizabeth  Allyn,  born  October  22,  1860,  in  Dexter, 
Mich.;  died  September  13,  1892,  in  Sharon,  Mich.;  mar- 
ried July  21,  1880,  in  Lansing,  Mich,  to  Howard  Everett, 
died  1910. 

1* — Susa  Delora,  born  February  12,  1886,  in  Sharon,  Mich.; 
married  in  1921  in  Chelsea,  Mich.,  to  H.  Wallace  McKey. 
Residence,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

a* — Howard  Everett  McKey,  adopted. 

b — Henry  B.  Allyn,  born  September  20,  1862,  and  lived  but 
two  years. 

B — Henry  Burton  Jones,  born  January  15,  1840,  in  Dexter, 
Mich.;  died  February  4,  1888,  married  December  25,  1872, 
to  Kittie  Alexander,  died  1880. 

a — Laura,  died  in  infancy. 

b — Kittie,  died  in  infancy. 

C — Alice  Delora  Jones,  born  February  8,  1842,  in  Dexter,  died 
February  14,  1916,  married  February  10,  1866,  to  Henry 
Burr,  died  1914. 

a — Edith  May  Burr,  born  April  19,  1867,  in  Waterloo,  Mich.; 
died  April  29,  1871,  in  Lincoln,  Isabella  Co.,  Mich. 

b — Amy  Helen  Burr,  born  September  13,  1868,  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.;  married  March  28,  1908,  in  Mexico  City  to  Edward 
Hapner.     Residence,  Shepard,  Mich. 

c — Elmer  William  Burr,  born  February  8,  1873,  in  Dexter, 
Mich.;  died  April  29,  1892,  in  Lincoln,  Mich. 

d — Cora  Celia  Burr,  born  August  13,  187$/ in  Lincoln,  Mich.; 
married  April  15,  1906  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  to  Alva  Lin- 
coln Coulter;  died  March  1^1926.  Her  home  is  in  Char- 
levoix, Mich.,  where  she  taught  school  previous  to  her 
marriage. 

D — Celia  Elmira  Jones,  born  April  1,  1844,  in  Dexter,  Mich.; 
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died  April  12,  1922,  in  Lincoln,  Mich.;  married  June  28, 
1882,  to  Norman  Clark,  died  1894. 
a— Julia  Clark,  born  April  16,  1883,  in  Ionia,  Mich.;  died  No- 

vember  26,  1886,  in  Conway,  N.  D. 
E — Avery  Calkins  Jones,  born  September  1,   1846,  died  Sep- 
tember 2,  1846.. 
F — Helen  Maria  Jones,  born  November  11,   1847,  in  Dexter, 
Mich.;  married  December  20,  1880,  to  Frank  Laney.     He 
died  in  Rolla,  Mo.,  March  8,  1883,  married  November  13, 
1888  to  Zerah  Burr,  died  January   15,    1914,  in  Dexter, 
Mich.     He  was  a  Civil  War  veteran.     Residence,  Dexter, 
Mich, 
.a — Mary  Alice  Laney,  born  November  16,  1882  in  Rolla,  Mo.; 
married  January  29,    1902,   in   Dexter,   Mich.,   to  Henry 
Steinbach. 
1* — Francis,  born  October  25,   1902,  in  Dexter,  married  Feb- 
ruary   21,    1925,    in   Chicago,    111.,    to   Leon    Agan,    who 
descends  from  a  Civil  War  veteran  on  his  mother's  side. 
She   taught   school   in   Polk,    Pa.,   then   attended   Michael 
Reese  training  school  in  Chicago,   111. 
2* — Henry  Burr,  born  October  7,   1905,  in  Dexter. 
3*— Charles  William,  born  June   15,    1917,  in  Dexter. 
G — Albert  Delos  Jones,   born  December  9,    1850,   died   Octo- 
ber 21,   1856. 
3 — Mary  Skidmore,  the  third  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Skid- 
more,   was  born   in  Butternuts,   N.   Y.,   April    10,    1816. 
She  was  married  to  Harvey  Taylor  September   12,   1836, 
and  came  to  join  her  two  elder  sisters  in  Michigan.     To 
them  were  born  two  children,   but  soon   she   was   called 
upon   to  mourn   the   loss  of   her   husband.      On   October 
19,    1843,    she    was    united    in    marriage    to    Rev.    John 
Scotford,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  for  many  years. 
She  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Esta- 
brook,   in  Olivet,   Mich.,   February   3,    1899.     Rev.   Scot- 
ford  died  January  21,   1881. 
A— Geo.  Uzial  Taylor,  born  May  28,  1839,  in  Dexter,  Mich., 
died  March  2,    1900,   in  Howell,   Mich.      When   a  child 
he   was    adopted    by    Benjamin    and    Aurelia    Cardell    of 
Howell.     He  married  Seba  Chapman. 
B — E valine  Aurelia  Taylor,   born   July    18,    1841,   in   Bunker 
Hill,    Mich.,    married    March    4,    1869,    to    Isaac    E.    C. 
Hickok, 'of  "Charlotte,   Mich.     After  his   death  she  mar- 
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ried  Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook  of  Olivet  College  on  June 
26,  1883.  He  died  September  29,  1894.  She  lives  in 
Claremont,  Cal. 

C — John  Harvey  Scotford,  born  September  22,  1840,  in 
Northfield,  Mich.,  died  March  6,  1919,  married  August 
7,  1877,  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  Mary  L.  Sanford. 

a — Robert  Harvey  Scotford,  born  October  12,  1884,  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

D — Sarah  Emily  Scotford,  born  March  7,  1847,  in  Oakville, 
Mich,  married  July  29,  1875,  in  Burlinorame,  Kansas,  to 
Wm.  E.  Day,  died  February  17,  1918,  buried  in 
Pomona,   Cal. 

E — Rev.  Henry  Clinton  Scotford,  born  October,  1840,  in 
Saline,  Mich.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congre- 
gational  church  and  became  a  D.D.,  married  December 
14,  1876,  in  Burlingame,  Kansas,  to  Isabella  Olive 
Pomeroy,  born  October  7,  1853,  in  Castleton,  Vt.  Resi- 
dence, Cleveland,  O. 

a — Jervis  P.  Scotford,  born  and  died  September  21,  1877,  in 
Kansas. 

b — Charles  Pomeroy  Scotford,  born  and  died  June  21,  1882, 
in  Kansas. 

c — Le  Baron  Henri  Scotford,  born  August  18,  1884,  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  married  November  3,  1909,  in  Norwich, 
England,  to  Amy  Elisabeth  Robinson,  born  January  14, 
1887,  in  Sydham,  S.  E.,  London,  England,  residence 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  a  distinguished  artist. 

1* — Le  Baron  Henri,  Jr.,  born  June  6,  1911,  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

2* — Margaret  Isabella,  born  April  1,  1920,  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

d — Roy  Ryland,  born  November  5,  1885,  in  Kansas  City, 
died  February  7,   1887. 

e — Earl  Victor  Scotford,  born  September  7,  1889,  in  Kansas 
City,  married  July  31,  1920,  in  Cleveland,  O.,  to  Mar- 
guerite Lucille  Ross,  born  July  18,  1897,  in  Mansfield, 
O.,  residence  Cleveland,  O. 

f — Paul  Dewey  Scotford,  born  March  27,  1891,  in  Kansas 
City,  married  September  6,  1913,  in  Amboy,  111.,  to 
Mary  Grace  Honeycut,  born  in  1893  in  Chicago,  111., 
residence  New  York  City. 

1* — Paul  Dewey,  Jr.,  born  March  4,  1916,  in  Amboy,  111. 
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2* — Frances  Grace,  born  June  6,  1920,  in  Toledo,  O. 

F_ Lewis  Kossuth  Scotford,  born  March  21,  1852,  in  DeWitt, 
Mich.,  died  September  23,  1922,  married  June  20,  1882, 
in  Westport,  Mo.,  to  Martha  Williams  Proctor,  born 
July    30,    1858,    in    Dutchtown,    Tenn. 

a — Sara  Mastin  Scotford,  born  December  29,  1884,  in  West- 
port,  Mo.,  married  Lorens  S.  Dewey  April  20,  1907,  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Rev.  H.  C.  Scotford  officiated. 

l*_Frances  Olive,  born  March  2,  1908,  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

2* — Louis  Simeon,  born  July,   1913,  in  Brewster,  Wash. 

3*— -Lorens,  Jr.,  born  April   14,    1915,  in  Brewster,  Wash. 

b — Rev.  John  Ryland  Scotford,  born  September  7,  1888,  in 
Chicago,  111.,  married  August  12,  1912,  in  Chicago  to 
Mable  Matteson,  born  July  6,   1888,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

1*— Ruth,  born  July  10,  1913,  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

2* — John  Ryland,  Jr.,  born  March  31,  1916,  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

3* — David  Matteson,  born  January  7,   1921,  in  Cleveland,  O. 

c — Louis  Charles  Scotford,  born  January  3,  1898,  in  Chicago, 
111. 

G — Ryland  Mortimer  Scotford,  born  September  7,  1854,  in 
DeWitt,  Mich.,  died  December  10,  1907,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  married  March  1,  1878,  to  Lydia  M.  Brown,  died 
January  8,  1879.  He  married  Mary  Ward  February  11. 
1887. 

4 — Elnathan  Skidmore,  the  fourth  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah 
Skidmore,  was  born  in  Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  April  13,  1818. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  Dexter,  Mich.,  in  1838  and 
was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Green  January  14,  1841.  They 
spent  the  most  of  their  married  life  on  their  farm  in 
Lyndon  township.  His  wife  died  at  their  home  in 
Chelsea,  Mich.,  June  11,  1892.  Two  children  were  born 
to  them,  both  dying  in  infancy.  On  July  26,  1893,  he 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Marcia  Lawrence,  who  died  five 
years  afterward.  After  her  death  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  with  his  nephew,  Allen  Skidmore  in  Lyndon, 
Mich.,  where  he  died  November  25,  1902. 

5 — Lucia  R.  Skidmore,  the  fifth  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Skid- 
more, was  born  in  Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1820. 
She  came  to  Michigan  with  her  parents  and  was  married 
to  Wm.  M.  Stilson,  January  17,  1841.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  Webster  they  moved  on  to  a  farm  in  Unadilla, 
Mich.,    formerly   owned   by   her   father.      Here   she   died 
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March  28,  1891,  and  was  buried  in  Williamsville.  Mich. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Unadilla  Presby- 
terian church.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  May  20,  1816 
and  died  October  9,  1896. 

A. — Ambrose  W.  Stilson,  born  March  15.  1845.  in  Webster, 
Mich.,  died  March  19,  1862,  in  Unadilla.  Mich. 

B — Henry  Noble  Stilson  and  Mary  Helen,  born  October  7. 
1847,  in  Unadilla.  Mary  died  April  2,  1871.  Henry  died 
February  10,  1919;  married  February  9,  1875,  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  to  Frances  Reeves  born  June  15,  1848.  Residence, 
Stockbridge,  Mich. 

a* — Oscar  Reeves  Stilson,  born  June  1,  1876,  in  Unadilla;  mar- 
ried September  15,  1898,  in  White  Oak,  Mich.,  to  Addie 
Hague,  born  November  24,  1874.  He  is  an  instructor  in 
Adrian  College. 

b — Clara  Stilson,  born  May  30,  1878.  in  Unadilla. 

c — Mary  Stilson,  born  September  7,  1880,  in  Stockbridge. 

d — Irene  Estella  Stilson,  born  June  5,  1883,  married  October  8, 
1910,  to  Roy  D.  Smith.     Residence,  Stockbridge,  Mich. 

1* — Reeves  Stilson  Smith,  born  October  4,  1913,  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mich. 

2* — Frances  Ellen,  born  June  20,   1915,  near  Lansing,  Mich. 

3* — Charlotte  Ruth,  born  May  22,  1919,  near  Lansing;  died 
June  1,  1921. 

4* — Lillian  Irene,  born  June  3,  1920,  near  Okemos,  Mich. 

5* — Robert  Vincent,  born  February  13,  1922,  near  Okemos, 
Mich. 

e — John  Wm.  Stilson,  born  April  15,  1885,  in  Stockbridge, 
Mich.,  died  March  14,  1900. 

C — Andrew  I.  Stilson,  born  September  27,  1850,  died  Decem- 
ber 27,  1863. 

D — Hobart  Stilson,  born  March  24,  1853;  died  September  8, 
1855. 

E— Sarah  A.  Stilson,  born  August  4,  1855;  died  July  17,  1856. 

F — Charlotte  Stilson,  born  December  6,  1858,  in  Unadilla.     It 

-?"-<$--     became  her  privilege  to  comfort   and  bless  her  parents1 

<^^i\~\ declining    years    with    loving    care.       She    was    married 

^October  30,   1903,  to  Eugene  K.  Smith,  born  in  Oneida 

^3' County,   N.   Y.,   and   died  April    16,    1925.      Residence, 

Reading,  N.  Y. 

G — Amos  B.  Stilson,  born  February  25,  1861;  died  March  14, 
1862. 
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H — Cyrus  L.  Stilson,  born  March  30,  1863;  died  January  28. 
1864. 

6 — Amos  Skidmore,  the  sixth  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Skid- 
more,  was  born  in  Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1822  He 
came  to  Michigan  with  his  parents  in  1838  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  Ann  Johnson  in  1847.  They  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Waterloo,  Mich.,  where  he  died  August  24,  1858. 

A — Josephine  Skidmore,  born  July  11,  1848,  in  Waterloo;  died 
July  30,  1905,  in  Lansing,  Mich;  married  October  29,  1869, 
to  John  Collins. 

a — Homer  Collins,  born  June  3,  1870,  in  Waterloo;  died  No- 
vember, 1902,  in  Bay  City,  Mich. 

b — Clinton  Collins,  born  October,  1876;  married  December, 
1903,  in  Hudson,  Mich.,  to  Lemma  Vourheis.  Residence, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

1* — Martha  Jane,  born  September,  14,  1910. 

2*— Catherine,  born  July  21,   1913. 

c — Harry  Collins,  born  February  17,  1889,  in  Lansing,  Mich.; 
married  January  30,  1922,  to  Edith  Hornibrook. 

1* — John  Hamilton,  born   1923. 

B — Clinton  Skidmore,  born  February  18,  1855,  in  Waterloo; 
married  March  22,  1876,  to  Emma  Cain.  Residence, 
Stockbridge,  Mich. 

a — Elsie  Skidmore,  born  June  5,  1878,  in  Waterloo;  married 
June  12,  1901,  in  Stockbridge  to  Emil  Milner.  Residence, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1*— Doris,  born  July  21,  1902,  in  Stockbridge. 

2* — Donald,  born  August  8,   1906  in  Stockbridge. 

b — Edith  Skidmore,  born  June  25,  1880;  died  November  6, 
1902,  in  Waterloo,  Mich. 

c — Eunice  Skidmore,  born  December  19,  1881;  died  December 
18,  1903,  in  Waterloo. 

d — Elnathan  Skidmore,  born  February  23,  1884,  in  Waterloo; 
married  Jessie  Gay  June  2,  1910.  Residence,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  where  he  is  in  U.  S.  government  employ. 

1*— Helen,  born  March  28,  1911,  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

2* — Clinton,  born  September  27,  1912,  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

3*- — Barbara,  born  August  30,  1915,  in  Alexandria,  Va, 

e — Esther  Skidmore,  born  March  23,  1888,  in  Waterloo;  mar- 
ried March  22,  1917,  in  Toledo,  O.,  to  Welte  Hires.  Resi- 
dence, Lima,  O. 

1* — Emma  Jane,  born  January  17,   1920,  in  Toledo,  O. 
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f — Eugene  Skidmore,  born  December  24,  1891;  died  October 
9,  1893. 

o— Ellison  Skidmore,  born  May  30,  1897;  died  August  9,  1899. 

7 — William  Burtis  Skidmore,  the  seventh  child  of  Isaac  and 
Sarah  Skidmore,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 
1824.  He  was  married  in  1848  in  Michigan  to  Phebe 
Ann  Carpenter  who  was  born  in  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  February 
22,  1827.  Her  father,  Silas  Carpenter,  was  a  veteran 
of  the  War  of  1812.  They  moved  on  to  a  farm  near 
Dexter,  Mich.,  and  later  to  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.  Here 
he  was  interested  in  the  sand  stone  quarries  which  helped 
to  build  the  state  capitol  in  Lansing.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Close  Communion  Baptist  Church;  his  name 
being  one  of  five  under  the  corner  stone  of  the  old  church. 
He  died  April  12,  1863,  in  Grand  Ledge  and  is  buried 
there.  When  Burtis  Sweet  attended  his  funeral,  one  of 
Mr.  Skidmore's  neighbors  remarked  to  him,  "He  was  the 
best  man  I  ever  knew.1'1 

A — Diantha  A.  Skidmore,  born  1849,  in  Jackson  County;  died 
November  25,  1854,  in  DeWitt,  Mich. 

B — Lucia  Cornelia  Skidmore,  born  June  7,  1852,  in  White 
Oak,  Mich.;  married  August  8,  1874,  in  GrandXedge, 
Mich.,  to  Andrew  Martin  Olson,  who  was  bornm^Nor^ 
way  and  died  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  18,  1908, 
and  is  buried  in  Bowman,  N.  D.  Mrs.  Olson  is  quite  a 
naturalist  and  has  a  fine  collection  of  mounted  birds  at 
her  home  at  Peaceful  Valley  Ranch  in  Medora,  N.   D. 

a — Oscar  Christian  Olsen,  born  July  17,  1875,  in  Rushford, 
Minn.;  married  June  19,  1901,  in  Watertown,  S.  D.,  to 
Margaret  Lucretia  Mclntyre,  who  is  a  descendent  of 
Ethan  Allen  of  Revolutionary  War  fame  through  her 
mother.  At  present  he  owns  a  large  drug  business  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 

1* — Lucia  Adelaide,  born  November  14,  1907,  in  Watertown, 
S.  D. 

2* — Margaret,  born  February  18,  1912,  in  Lemmon,  S.  D. 

b — Ambrose  Burtis  Olsen,  born  December  4,  1877,  in  Rushford, 
Minn.;  died  January  1,  1917,  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  where 
he  was  connected  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com' 
mission.  He  was  a  graduate  of  law  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

c — Norma  Lucia  Olsen,  born  February  18,  1879,  in  Rushford. 
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She  completed  her  musical  education  in  Boston  and  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  piano 
department  in  the  Kamehameha  School  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

d — Henrik  Wergland  Olsen,  born  December  25,  1881,  in  Had- 
ley,  Minn.;  married  December  29,  1915,  in  New  Ulm, 
Minn.,  to  Alma  Marti,  who  was  an  instructor  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston.  Both  of  her 
parents  were  children  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Massacres 
in  the  Fort  Ridgely  County  in  Minn.  Residence,  New 
Ulm,  Minn. 

1* — Elsie  Marti  and  Theo.  Marti,  born  January  9,  1917,  in 
Scobey,  Mont. 

2* — Henrik  Skidmore,  born  October  30,  1919,  in  Scobey. 

3*— Geo.  Marti,  May  5,  1922,  in  Scobey. 

e — Carl  Bernhardt  Olsen,  born  May  13,  1883,  in  Clark,  Dakota, 
Ter.;  married  December  18,  1923,  in  Glendive,  Mont.,  to 
Georgia  Marie  Johnston.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
N.  D.  legislature  and  is  the  owner  of  Peaceful  Valley 
Ranch  in  N.  D.,  near  which  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt 
ranched  in  the  late  ^OV 

1* — Thos.  Martin,  born  August  19,  1925,  in  Dickinson,  N.  D. 

f — Phoebe  Mathea  Olsen,  born  October  14,  1886,  in  Canby, 
Minn.;  married  August  15,  1924,  in  Miles  City,  Mont., 
to  Roy  R.  Williams.  She  attended  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana and  later  taught  school,  being  the  principal  in  Terry, 
Mont.,  for  a  number  of  years.     Residence,  Terry,  Mont. 

g — Oliane  Antoinette  Olsen,  born  October  19,  1891,  in  Canby, 
i      Minn.;  married  October  11,  1919,  in  Medora,  N.  D.,  to 

*/TV^Carl  Faaborg,  who  was  at  March  Field  Camp,  Riverside, 
Cal.,  during  the  World  War.  Mr.  Faaborg's  father 
donated  to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  la.,  the 
Faaborg  Collection  of  Lepidoptera,  consisting  of  18,000 
specimens.  She  taught  in  the  Extention  Division  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  before  marjriage.  Residence, 
Medicine  Lake,  Mont.  t^^y^^<^<^^  *       S.-3.-&7' 

h — Almyra  Cornelia  Olsen,  born  April  19,  1893,  in  Canby, 
Minn.;  married  June  5,  1917,  in  Medora,  Mont.,  to  Karl 
Wallace  Shimeall  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Colorado 
National  Guards  and  served  at  the  time  of  the  trouble  on 
the  Mexican  border.  She  graduated  from  University  of 
Colorado.     Residence,  Glenrock,  Wy. 
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1* — Kermit  Wayne,  born  October  14,  1920,  in  Florence,  Col. 

2* — Myra  Jean,  born  February  13,  1924,  in  Florence. 

C — Allen  Burtis  Skidmore,  born  July  31,  1857,  in  DeWitt, 
Mich.;  married  November  2,  1881,  in  Lyndon,  Mich.,  to 
Ella  M.  Boyce,  born  May  3,  1857,  in  Lyndon.  They 
lived  on  their  farm  many  years  but  now  live  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mich. 

a — Alta  Skidmore,  born  December  28,  1883,  in  Lyndon,  Mich.; 
married  March  8,  1905,  in  Stockbridge  to  Wm.  Edward 
Alexander,  born  November  17,  1877,  in  Webster,  Mich. 
She  taught  school  before  marriage.  Residence,  Alma, 
Mich. 

1* — Walter  Burtis,  born  April  1,  1906,  in  Stockbridge. 

2* — Enid,  born  November  19,  1912,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

b — Ethel  Skidmore.  born  January  29,  1889,  in  Lyndon,  Mich. 
After  teaching  school  a  few  years,  she  was  married  Octo- 
ber 29,  1910,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  James  Archibald  Morri- 
son, born  December  25,  1885,  near  Coburgh,  Canada.  His 
grandfather,  John  Peters,  was  a  colonel  in  the  English  army 
and  at  one  time  was  on  Queen  Victoria's  staff.  After 
losing  his  health  in  the  service  he  was  given  a  grant  of  land 
in  Canada.    Residence,  Stockbridge,  Mich. 

1* — Constance,  born  October  7,   1911,  in  Stockbridge. 

2*— William,  born  November  28,  1917,  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

3* — Mary  Jean,  born  August  6,  1924,  in  Stockbridge. 

D — Elsie  Bird  Skidmore,  born  September  19,  1861,  in  Grand 
Ledge,  Mich.  After  teaching  school  in  the  grade  there 
she  was  married  June  11,  1883,  in  Grand  Ledge  to  Darius 
Tillotson  Eddy,  born  April  24,  1857,  in  Portland,  Mich. 
His  ancestor,  Joseph  Eddy,  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers 
of  Oakland  County,  and  made  the  first  registered  will  in 
Clinton  County.  He  died  February  12,  1922,  and  is  bur- 
ied in  Eagle,  Mich.  She  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Febru- 
ary 23,  1897.  Her  last  message  to  her  family  was,  "Teach 
Hilah  to  love  God  and  keep  His  commandments  and  so 
meet  us  in  Heaven.  Her  mother's  love  can  shield  her  no 
longer;  she  must  live  this  life  alone,  but  God  will  care  for 
us  all  no  matter  what  comes." 

a — Hilah  Violet  Eddy,  born  February  28,  1886,  in  Eagle,  Mich. 
She  teaches  school  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
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8 — Jesse  Clinton  Skidmore,  the  eighth  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah 
Skidmore,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y„ 
July  20,  1826.  He  came  to  Michigan  with  his  parents 
and  resided,  in  Unadilla  until  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
he  with  his  mother  and  three  younger  sisters  moved  to 
Dexter,  Mich.  Here  he  was  a  harness  maker  in  partner- 
ship with  Albert  Guest.  He  died  February  15,  1857,  re- 
gretted by  many  friends,  especially  by  his  Sunday  School 
class  who  felt  the  influence  of  his  teachings  all  their  lives. 

9 — Sarah  E.  Skidmore,  the  ninth  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Skid- 
more, was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1828. 
She  married  Harlem  Burch  in  January,  1854,  and  died  in 
June,  1858.    They  had  two  children  who  died  in  infancy. 

10 — Marcia  S.  Skidmore,  the  tenth  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah 
Skidmore,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1831. 
She  was  married  to  Rev.  Vernon  K.  Barber  on  February 
22,  1860.  After  her  husband's  death  she  made  her  home 
with  her  twin  sister,  Mrs.  Albert  Yocum,  until  she  died 
■    on  August  28,  1867. 

1 1 — Martha  S.  Skidmore,  the  eleventh  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah 
.Skidmore,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1831. 
She  was  married  to  Albert  Yocum  of  Lyndon,  December 
19,  1850.  They  settled  on  a  farm  in  Lyndon,  afterwards 
moving  to  Waterloo  where  she  died  July  18,  1870. 

A — Ella  Ann  Yocum,  born  November  6,  1854,  in  Lyndon;  died 
August  21,  1902,  in  Texas;  married  John  Sanford  Rock- 
well, died  in  Texas  March  3,  1888.  They  spent  several 
years  on  a  farm  in  Waterloo  before  moving  to  Texas. 

a — Clayton  Sanford  Rockwell,  born  February  26,  1876,  in 
Waterloo;  married  Dora  Ellen  Lewis,  January  16,  1901, 
in  Texas.     Residence,  Capitan,  N.  M. 

1* — Edith  Alma,  born  November  25,   1904,  in  Cisco,  Texas. 

2* — Warren  Clayton,  born  July  7,  1910,  in  Cisco. 

3* — Lewis  Wm,  born  December  24,  1911,  in  Cisco. 

b — Lulu  Rockwell,  born  October  13,  1880,  in  Cisco;  died  Octo- 
ber 14,   1900. 

c — Wm.  Yocum  Rockwell,  born  May  15,  1887,  in  Cisco; 
married  December  20,  1910,  in  Sweetwater,  Texas,  to 
Mary  Tooke,  born  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  La.  He  has  an  insur- 
ance business  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
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B — Herbert  A.  Yocum,  born  October  30,  1857,  in  Lyndon, 
Mich.  The  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  Waterloo, 
where  he  was  married  November  28,  1883,  to  Nettie 
Akay,  born  October  30,  1857,  in  Unadilla,  Mich. 

a — Ray  Albert,  born  October  4,  1886  in  Waterloo;  married 
September  18,  1907,  to  Inez  Vere  McMichael,  born 
February  13,  1888. 

1* — Doris  Lydia,  born  January  21,  1910,  in  Lyndon,  Mich. 

2* — Dorothy  Vere,  born  December  20,  1911,  in  Lyndon. 

3* — Viola  Nettie,  born  October  14,  1913,  in  Waterloo. 

4* — Roberta  Irene,  born  February  3,  1916,  in  Ingham  County. 

5* — Wilbur  Ray,  born  December  12,  1919,  in  Lyndon. 

6* — Robert  Duayne,  born  October  29,  1922,  in  Lyndon. 

MARY  LULL  AND  DESCENDANTS 

IV — Mary  Lull,  the  twelfth  child  of  Joseph  and  Martha  Knapp 
Lull,  was  born  April  20,  1796.  She  married  John  Foote 
March  4,  1818.  They  had  one  daughter  who  married 
a  Mr.  Colville.  When  the  daughter  died  she  left  to  the 
care  of  her  mother  one  little  girl  named  Marjorie.  Mary 
Lull  Foote  visited  her  sister,  Sarah  Skidmore,  in  1857  at 
the  home  of  Helen  Burr's  father  in  Dexter,  Mich.  At 
that  time  her  home  was  in  northern  Michigan. 
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